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PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
TNARY. 


Re-enforecements for the Faculty 


BY PROFESSOR C. S. NASH. 


Prof. F. H. Foster. 


It is pleasant to chronicle prosper- 
ity. The friends and supporters of 
an enterprise welcome all tidings of 
its growth. This is no less true—it 
should be more so—in the Church of 
Christ than elsewhere. They who are 
most thoroughly committed to the 
Redeemer’s interests, and most deep- 
ly sympathetic with them, are most 
alertly sensitive to changes for the 
better. On this principle, we base our 
confidence that the friends of Pacific 
Theological Seminary will gladly read 
some account of the recent accessions 
to the working force on Seminary 
Hill. 

In thinking of our friends, my 
mind rises first toward those who 
were burden-bearers here, but are 
now withdrawn from the toil. How 
Dr. Benton and Dr. Dwinell would re- 
joice to look upon our present en- 
largement! How they do rejoice, if 
God gives them a view of it! The 
writer will never forget a last inter- 
view with Dr. Benton, when, after 
speaking longingly and doubtfully of 
his return toactive effort, he exclaim- 
ed fervently, “I thank God a thousand 
times that you are here!” It is pleas- 
ing to imagine how gratefully his per- 
fect praise—their mingled praise— 
now rises before the King for his 
gracious care of the work they re- 
luctantly dropped. And we who work- 
ed, and watched, and mourned the 
past year away feel at one with the 
beloved dead, as we “thank God a 
thousand times” for the coming of 
fresh re-enforcements. Friends whose 
eyes fall upon these lines will rejoice 
with us and will be glad to learn more 
of the three brethren who have added 
their trained minds and strong hearts 
unto our weakness. 

Rev. Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D., 
who has become our Professor of 
Systematic Theology, was born in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1851. 
pared for college in the public schools 
of Springfield, leading his classes in 
scholarship. Entering Harvard Col- 
lege with honor, he was graduated in 
1873 as the valedictorian of his class. 
In college he gave principal attention 
to philosophy, thus laying foundations 
for the special work of his life. Im- 
mediately after graduation he secur- 
ed, through a competitive examina- 
tion, the position of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the United 
States Naval Academy at Anapolis, 
Md. This position he resigned after 
one year, as not furnishing the ex- 
pected opportunity for study. 

He then entered Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, from which he was 
graduated in due course in 1877. At 
Andover he was a favorite pupil of 

Professor Park, whose influence set- 
tled him in the choice of his depart- 
ment of work, and did much to pre- 
‘pare him for it. For the next two 
years, 1877-79, he had charge of a 
Congregational church in North 
Reading, Mass., a pastoral experience 
which some might regard ag too 
meager for one who was totrain men 
for the pastorate. But this possible 
lack has been made good by much 
preaching and much participation in 
the care of churches during his years 
as a teacher. 

Feeling called to teach, rather than 
to preach, and needing leisure for 
philosophical and theological study, 
he resigned his charge in 1879 and 
spent the next three years in Ger- 
many,studying at Gottingen and Leip- 
sic with the best teachers of the age 
in subjects fundamental to theology. 
It should be noted that he went abroad 
as Fellow of Harvard College, a rarer 
honor then than now. Returning 
from Germany in 1882, he accepted a 
call to the chair of Mental Philosophy 
in Middlebury College. Vermont, a 
temporary position evidently profit- 
able to his future career. 


He pre- 


In 1884 he became Professor of 


Church History in Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary, which post he held with 
marked ability and great acceptance 
wntil the present summer. 


Certain 
features of his service to Oberlin Sem1- 
nary and the cause of theological edu- 
cation may be of interest to our read- 
ers. Up to that time, Church His- 
tory had been taught on a very limit- 
ed scale. Professor Foster enlarged 
the course beyond that then given in 
theological seminaries. The elective 
system gave opportunity to present 
the whole department. He was the 
first lecturer in any of our seminaries 
to discourse on the history of New 
England theology, to give promi- 
nence to the American Church, and 
to present a detailed historical criti- 
cism of the Church of Rome. He was, 
also, the first to introduce German 
seminar work, and his little book on, 
“The Seminary Method” is valuable to 
any student or teacher who would do 
independent work from the sources. 
Professor Foster’s services, mean- 
while, to the general scholarship of 
Oberlin Seminary and College furnish 
a main feature of his success there, 
to which his associates would, no 
doubt, testify cordially. 

Nor were his activities confined to 
the institution. His influence was 
felt more widely. He preached much, 
most of allin his home church, the 
Second of Oberlin. He was one of 
the associated editors of the Piblio- 
theca Sacra, and a frequent contributor 
to its columns. _His pen was seen in 
other periodicals also, giving out al- 


'ways the results of independent re- 


search. He had a principal hand in 
the founding and prosperity of the 
Ohio Church History Society, a work 
which has secured for it and for him 
extended commendatory notice in 
Germany. 

Professor Foster has come to our 
Seminary in obedience to an inward 
voice that has refused to be silenced. 
The bent of his mind is toward sys- 
tematic theology. Though greatly 
enjoying his historical work, and, 
though prosecuting it asif it were 
the labor of his life, he has been un- 
able to fully content his mind in it. 
It was for, theology that he studied 
abroad. And when the door was 
opened into the department of his 
early love, his soul rose up, and in- 
sisted upon the change. This being 
understood, no determined effort was 
made to retain him in the Oberlin 
Chair of History. His brethren were 
very loth to part with him, but sent 
him off to us with heartiest wishes. 
He takes up work here with high 
ideals aad strong enthusiasm. His 
colleagues in the faculty have learn- 
ed already to value his mature counsel 
and his courageous plans. And they 


man of tried power and wisdom, 
ready for all possible service in the 
educational and spiritual affairs of 
this Coast. | 
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Prof. F. W. Phelps. 


Professor Frederic William Phelps, 
A. M., is the son of Rev. F. B. Phelps, 
pastor of the Congregational church 
in Irasburg, Vt. He coues to this 
Coast recommended by the fact that 
his father was a forty-niner, and spent 
the years 1849-57 in California. Both 


were prolific in ministers and church 
officers, the son thus easily feeling 
at home in church and theological 
work. He prepared for college in St. 
Johnsbury Academy, Vt., graduating 
with highest honors in 1881. Eater- 
ing Amherst College at once, he cap- 
tured a philological prize in the soph- 
omore year, and was graduated in 
1885 asa Phi Beta Kappa man and 
one of the commencement orators— 
the first eight scholars of the class. 
He began his professional life as 
instructor in the Greek language and 
literature in Washburn College, To- 
peka, Kansas, and after three years 
was promoted, in 1888, to the full 
rofessorship, ® position which he 
held until 1892. Obtaining leave of 
absence, he spent the year 1889-90 


in postgraduate studies in Yale Uni- 


commend him to the churches as a 


his father’s and his mother’s families. 


versity, chiefly in the Divinity School 
and in Biblical lines. This opened a 
new department of service to him, 


and he was licensed to preach in 
1890. 

Outside of his college work, Pro- 
fessor Phelps has variously served 
the cause of general education. In 
1887 he was instructor in the Amherst 
College Summer School of Languages. 
In 1890 he was instructor in the Bi- 
ble School at the Bay View (Michigan) 
Chautauqua Assembly. In 1891 he 
was instructor and lecturer in the 
Biblical departments of the Ottawa 
(Kansas) and Kansas Chautauqua As- 
semblies. In 1890-91 he was Kansas 
State Secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature. While 
residing in that State, he was a mem- 
ber of the Kansas Academy of Lan- 
guage and Literature, serving as 
Vice-President and member of the 
Executive Committee. 

His health having broken under 
continuous work, he again obtained 
leave of absence in 1891, and came 
to California. After seeking rest and 
refreshment with the United States 
Geological Survey for several months, 
he took charge of the Congregational 
church in Eagle Rock until June, 
1892. Persuaded that he could not 
endure the Kansas climate, he re- 
luctantly resigned his chair in Wash- 
burn College to cast in his lot with 
us in the Golden State. And Pacific 
Theological Seminary counts itself 
fortunate in securing him for the 
present year, during the continued 
weakness of Professor Lovejoy. 

It will thus be seen that Professor 
Phelps has had varied and valuable 
experience as a teacher and a man 
among men. No better recommenda- 
tion is sought in these days for a pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis than that he was trained by 
President Harper. That fact is a 
guarantee that the high standard al- 
ready set in that department will not 
be depreciated. While in Southern 
California, Professur Phelps prepared 
two thoughtful papers on the subjects 
of “College Extension” and “Higher 
Criticism.” These papers reveal a 
clear perception and strong grasp of 
the freshest problems of Bible study 
and general education, also faith and 
courage for their treatment. Whole- 
some and fruitful work may be looked 
for under his guidance. 


Prof. R. R. Lloyd. 


Professor Rhys Rees Lloyd, B. D., 
was born in Hirwain, Glamorganshire, 
Wales, in 1855. In 1869 he came 
with his parents to Scranton,. Pa., 
where his father and sisters still re- 
side. In 1879 he entered Marietta 
Academy, Ohio, and was graduated 
from the college as salutatarian of 
the class of 1884. After the regular 
course in Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary with the class of 1887, he had 
calls to seven church charges. He 
accepted that of the California-avenue 
Congregational church of Chicago, 
which kept him in contact with the 
seminary professors and library. 

He at once began regular inductive 
study of New Testament Greek, which 
he has pursued with zeal to the pres- 
ent time.. While holding that pastor- 
ate, he read several exegetical papers 
before the Chicago Ministers’ Union, 
the warm commendation of which 
was one strong stimulus toward the 
choice of his life work. Being ad- 
vised by ministerial brethren to pre- 
pare himself to teach New Testament 
Greek and Exegesis, he resigned his 
Chicago church in 1890, that he might 
have more leisure for study. For the 
past two years, in connection with the 
pastorate of the Congregational 
church of Geneva, IIl., he has carried 
on inductive study as a post-graduate 
student of Chicago Seminary. The 
special field of his study has been the 
relation of the Septuagint to New 
‘festament diction and doctrine. 

He has also lectured frequently on 
subjects related to his favorite stud- 
ies. Twenty-three such lectures were 
delivered in Milwaukee, Wis. Courses 
of lectures were given before the 
State Y. M.C. Associations of Wis-’ 


consin, Illinois and Texas, while sim- 
ilar invitations were declined to In- 
daana, Nebraska and Kansas. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd’s Bible work has been 
notably acceptable everywhere. His 
audiences have shown enthusiasm, 
and the press notices have used ex- 
ceptional phrases of praise. 

He comes to our Seminary with 
strong recommendations from his [ll- 
inois brethren as a patieut and thor- 
ough student of the Bible, a clear 
and impressive expounder, and an in- 
structor of great promise. He begins 
with ardor the teaching work toward 
which he has been moving. And our 
New Testament Department is com- 
mitted to his hands for this year with 
confident anticipation of results of 
fine quality and in the hope that his 
service may become permanent. 

It should be noted that Professor 
Lloyd has had five years of pastoral 
work. This is considered by many 
as the ideal amount for those who 
are to hold our theological chairs; 
not long enough to harm the life-long 
study, yet long enough to secure a 
definite practical aim to all instruc- 
tion. 
him, with fixed habits of high schol- 
arship, with ardent love of the Book 
and its service, Professor Lloyd may 
look forward to valuable labor in 
training men for the ministry. 

This strengthening of the internal 
forces of the seminary may rightly 
be regarded as increasing its re- 
sponsibility for service beyond its 
walls, among the churches. Profess- 
ors and students alike desire to be 
useful wherever and however they 
can, with prime reference always to 
the great purpose for which they are 
assembled. On the other hand, the 
welcome presence of these new breth- 
ren emphasizes the need of the very 
best equipment, in order that those 
who would may be enabled to render 
their full measure of usefulness unto 
the kingdom of Christ on this coast. 


HIGH IDEALS FOR THE FUTURE OF 
THE SEMINARY. 


BY PROFESSOR F. H. FOSTER. 


The individual Christian has one 
standard of living—the example set by 
ovr Lord Jesus Christ. The Chris- 


tian Church has one ideal for its mis-' 


sionary effort—that given to it by the 
command of the Master, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel 
to the whole creation.” Thus, the 
very highest is set before Christians 
as the object of their effort, and no 
lower law than the perfect will of 
God can ever be suggested in a Chris- 
tian community without essential dis- 
obedience to the example and the ex- 
press words of the Saviour himself. 

Doubtless, the reason of all this 
is to be sought in the perfections of 
God; and yet, were it a matter. of 
mere policy. were Christianity a 
scheme cunningly devised for attain- 
ing the greatest possible degree of 
success in the long run, these high 
ideals would alone account for much 
of what it has achieved. 

There is, therefore, a double reason 
why, in looking forward to the future 
of our Seminary, the very highest 
things should be planned for it. Such 
a plan is alone consonant with the 
whole method of the Christian 
Church, which always sets its stand- 
ard at perfection. And, then, it is 
the only wise course, since it alone is 
calculated to secure that degree of 
success which even moderate minds 
conceive attainable. 

The development of aseminary de- 
pends upon the co-operation of a 
great variety of factors, upon the 
money of the rich freely given for 
those things which money alone can 
provide, and upon the labors of 
Christian scholars, who shall perform 
the actual work of instruction. We 
must include, also, the interest and 
the constant effort of the Christian 
community to encourage the laborers, 
and to raise up the young men who 
shall turn their faces towards the 
ministry and the seminary. Now, all 
these factors will operate immeasur- 
ably more freely and powerfully if it 
is felt that nothing short of perfec- 
tion in the equipment and work of 
the seminary is the ideal which con- 
trols the minds of all its officers and 
friends. The wealthy perfer to give 
to first-class enterprises, where their 
money, in connection with that of 
others, will do the most good. The 
highest and ripest talené can only be 
secured and retained for the chairs 
of instruction when the standard of 
equipment is high, and is realized 
with reasonable speed. The friends 
of the seminary need to respect it 
thoroughly, or their labors in its be- 
half will be feeble and ineffective. 
And the young men who, in earnest 
consecration, have turned their lives 
to the service of Christ, want the 
best possible preparation for their 
work—indeed feel it their duty to 


With this experience behind 


seek it, as, indeed, duty requires. 

It is gratifying to find that the 
seminary has these highideals. Sub- 
stantial buildings to crown the sem- 
inary hill and answer the challenge 
which the Catholic Church has thrown 
down in St. Mary’s College; a fine 
library, where every need of the 
professor and the student will be 
met, and where the scholarly pastor 
may go for help at any point; high 
standards of instruction which shall 
give the best that Christian scholar- 
ship knows; broad contact with men 
and things in this important center 
of commercial activity—the best of 
everything, and. the best and most 
thorough use of everything possessed 
—these are some of the ideals which 
fill the minds of the seminary’ 
friends. 

THE CLAIMS OF THEOLOGY AS A STUDY UPON 
EDUCATED YOUNG MEN. 


There is so much depreciating remark 
made by certain literary men about 
the study of theology that it may be 
worth while to call the attention of 
educated young men, especially those 
now in our colleges who are thinking 
seriously upon the problem what their 
lives shall be, to certain facts. Phil- 
osophy sometimes claims to be much 
more worthy of study, certainly by 
independent minds, than theology; 
but if we take, as an example, the 
history of thought, the history 
of Christian doctrine, has certain 
advantages which philosophy can 
not pretend to equal. Who. would 
claim that there has been developing 
through the past nineteen centuries 
a system of philosophy, in which 
truth has been added to truth—no 
truth once established has been sub- 
sequently successfully assailed—and 
which now stands as a consistent and 
well-nigh perfect system before the 
minds of men? Yet such is true of 
the common system of evangelical 
Christian doctrine. Thus it is the 
chief intellectual marvel of the ages, 
and it deserves the most careful study 
from every respecter of the human 
mind. Then, again, the range of his- 
torical and systematic study in theo- 
logical seminaries, to say nothing of 
literary, is exceedingly broad. Church 
history is substantially a study of 
civilization upon its most important 
side. There is not, probably, a single 
important psychological or metaphys- 
ical topic which does not come up 
somewhere for discussion in the study 
of systematic theology or of apolo- 
getics, with the added facts and 
theories which explain the religious 
life—a powerful fact in the history of 
the world, and certainly as interest- 
ing as any exclusively intellectual 
phenomenon. This line of remark 
admits of indefinite extension, but 
enough has been said to show that 
theology is worthy of the highesé.re- 
spect among genuinely earnest liter- 
ary men. 


THE NEW COURSE AT THE SEMINARY. 


The increased resources created by 
the increase in the numbers of the 


God’s Word, shall take for its founda- 
tion certain human conceptions and 
interpretations, and shall undertake 
to lead men to make these their cri- 
terion of faith and conduct, it will 
have chosen a mistaken policy, and 
the results can but be serious. 

Apply this idea to the conduct of 
one department of seminary work. 
In matters of Old Testament intro- 
duction and theology Christian schol- 
ars of to-day differ widely. There 
are seminaries in which views which 
have been held and taught for years, 
perhaps for generations, are taken for 
granted throughout all study; no al- 
lusion being made to any suggestions 
of modern scholarship, unless it be to 
intimate that all such suggestions are 
absurd, as well as certainly destruct- 
ive to all faith in the Bible. 

To this course there are several 
objections. In the first place, it is a 
misrepresentation to treat as insig- 
nificant and unworthy of considera- 
tion questions which are the subject 
of so much earnest, scholarly, Chris- 
tian thought as are the Old Testa- 
ment problems to-day. 

Secondly, such methods cultivate 
wrong habits of thought. It is cer- 
tainly true that in all lines of Old 
Testament study one is constantly 
coming in contact with these critical 
questions, and on the answer given 
depends very largely his conception 
of his theme. To universally assume 
the truth of any theory without care- 
ful personal investigation, leads to 
shallowness and superficiality. The 
student is discouraged from independ- 
ent thinking. His faith in the Bible 
rests on his faith in human teaching, 
rather than on first-hand knowledge. 

Again, under these circumstances 
the student is not properly trained 
and equipped for his work. He goes 
out among men unable to compre- 
hend or sympathize with their intel- 
lectual difficulties and questionings 
in Biblical matters, because he has 
never looked at things from any 
standpoint other than hisown. How 
sad and serious a thing is this de- 
ficiency in these times, so full of hon- 
est doubt, needs not to be emphasized. 

The Old Testament, then, must be 
treated in the seminary class-room 
in a candid and scholarly manner. 
Modern problems must be recognized. 
The differing positions taken by 
‘scholars must be comprehended, the 
lines of evidence tending to support 
them must be seen in their full 
strength as presented by friends, and 
not by foes. And throughout all, 
the student should keep before him 
his open Bible, whereby he may prove 
all things, discerning for himself 
which of these various lines of thought 
best serves to explain, not a few pas- 
sages merely, but the sacred writings 
as a whole.» Such study framed in 
a spititef deep love for God and His 
truth will result in a broader and 
fuller comprehension of the Word, 
and will aid in the realization of the 
the seminary’s mission—to fit men 
for the highest and best Christian 


Faculty have enabled the Seminary-_}service. 


to extend the regular or classical 
course of theological study, till it 
equals in extent and thoroughness 
that of any Congregational seminary, 
except in some branches which lie 
outside of the normal theological 
course, such as sociology and “Bibli- 
cal” theology, as itis called. And it 
is in the plan of the seminary to add 
these—some of them at a quite early 
date, others as soon as possible. Thus, 
besides the standard courses in He- 
brew, Greek, theology and Church 
history, there are courses in apolo- 
getics, the relations of science and 
religion, history of doctrine and en- 
cyclopedia; while the most approved 
“seminary” methods are to be intro- 
duced not only into the literary 
studies, such as Greek and Hebrew, 
but even into dogmatic theology itself, 
helping the student thus to form his 
own system for himself. We have 
every reason to be gratified with the 
progress already made, to praise our 
seminary as a place well fitted to 
discipline the ablest mind, and to 
oo, it forward in attaining its further 
ideals. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE SEMI- 
NARY CLASS-ROOM. 


BY PROF. F. W. PHELPS. 


The mission of the Theological 
Seminary is not primarily to lead men 
to Christ. The seminary isa training 
school to fit picked and chosen men 
to be Christian leaders and teachers. 
The true aim for any Christian min- 
ister is to arouse and maintain faith 
in the personal Christ, rather than in 
any particular religious theories or 
systems of theological doctrine. The 
practical value of a sound theology 
is not likely to be over-estimated, but 
the primary and fundamental object 
of faith is Jesus Christ. So, if a sem- 
inary, instead of planting itself firmly 


upon the foundation of Christ and 


OUR CHURCHES AND OUR SEMINARY. 


BY PROF. R. R. LLOYD. 


The Congregational churches of 
California ought to be closely related 
to the Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Indeed, they are inevitably bound to- 
gether; but this bond ought to ‘be 
fully recognized and appreciated by 
the churches and by the seminary. 
om welfare of both parties demands. 
i 

The Church at large furnishes the 
students for the seminary. I said “the 
Church at large,” because the individ- 
ual churches rarely, if ever, do their 
duty in this respect. Does any church 
plan to raise up from its membership 
young men for the ministry? How 
many sermons are preached on “The 
Duty or Privilege of Becoming a 
Christian Minister”? How many 
prayer-meetings plead for the turn- 
ing of its brightest and hest young 
men toward the ministry? Until 
these things are done by the local 
church, it cannot be said to furnish 
young men for the preaching of the 
Gospel. 

But though the individual church 
does not do its duty in this respect, 
yet the Church at large does furnish 
the students. The individual church- 
es ought to do this; then every stu- 
dent thus furnished would, in & sense, 
represent his church in the seminary. 
His presence would bind that partic- 
ular church to the institution in which 
he was receiving his education. The 
vigilant, sympathetic, maternal eye of 
the church would be fixed upon the 
plate that housed her child. This 
anxious look would be at once greet- 
ed by the grateful eye of the guardi- 
an of the child. 

As it is now, and has been, young 
men, when they feel like it, consecrate 


Continued on fourth page. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepyespay, Ocroper 5, 1892. 


For TH & PACIFIC.) 
Two Water Drops. 


As a cloud passed from the land to the sea 

In its wonderful path of mystery, 

Two drops of water from it earthward fell, 

On land and in ocean each one to dwell. 

The one from the cloud that departed first 
Came down to the land and fell in the dust. 
As it sank ’neath the soil from the light of day 
It bitterly cried : ‘*I’m hidden away; 

I never again shall see the bright sky, 

And a useless thing henceforward am I.” 


The one that fell in the fathomless sea 

Seemed lost in its boundless immensity. _ 
‘]’ve floated” it said, ‘‘as a cloud in the air; 
I’ve bathed in sunshine so glorious there; 

I’ve changed at will from a light gauzy form 
To the darkened cloud that foreruns the storm; 
But, ah, never more such freedom I'll see, 

A drop in the wave I only shall be.” 


A plant whose out-stretched root beneath the 
ground, 

Happily that first fallen rain-drop found, 

Drew it up gently there; in one brief hour 

It placed it within its opening flower, 

Whence, vaporized in the beautiful bloom 

It was zephyr wafted in sweet perfume, 

And rich blessings were shed throughout that 
da | 

By its Rites to all who passed that way. 


The noon-day sun threw out a beaming ray 
And raised the drop that in the ocean lay, 
Bearing it up in its embrace so warm, 

It placed it gently in the rainbow’s form 
Where it shone as part of God’s promised love, 
When he placed that arch in the vault above. 


Oh man! canst thou not here a lesson see; 
That, though cheerless and dark thy destiny, 
Though around thee lowers the tempest and 
storm, 

Though troubles beset thee in every form, 
Thou yet may be, if thou’lt patiently wait, 
The bearer of blessings to hearts distrait. 
Oh! forget not, wha‘e’er thy state may be, 
That though but a drop in life’s flowing sea, 
The power may be thine to some soul to prove 
The bountiful grace of God’s richest love. 

S. P. LEEDs. 


*‘*THE SPIRIT OF THE PROPHETS THE 
NEED OF TO-DAY.” 


BY. REV. MARK BASKERVILLE. 


Man's history and development are 
best understood from the standpoint 
of the spiritual. Man ascends or de- 
scends, lives or dies, as he isor is not 
spiritual. Says Carlyle, “The spiritual 
will always body itself forth in the 
temporal history of man.” St. Paul 
says, “The works of the flesh are 
‘fornication,’ ‘idolatry,’ ‘strife,’ ‘wrath,’ 
‘envyings, and such like, but the 
fruits of the spiritare ‘love,’ ‘long-suf- 
fering,’ kindness, meekness, self-con- 
trol.” Flesh means corruption, death; 


_ spirit means salvation, life in the in- 


dividual, family, nation. 

The battle-ground is the human 
soul; here flesh and spirit clash. The 
enemy is one—our enemy, Israel’s 
enemy, 2 world’s enemy; the flesh 
with its inevitable attendant, corrup- 
tion. The salvation is one—spiritual- 
ity, with its.sure consequent, life. 

“We propose to illustrate this from 
history. And, first, we glance at cor- 
ruption: (a) its spread from people to 
people, (0) its persistent symptoms. 
Then we pass on to consider the spiri- 
tual, its working and results. 

Moral corruption, like the plague, 
spreads by contagion. As a corrupt 
individual corrupts other individuals, 
so the corrupt nation corrupts other 
nations. This has been; this is. His- 
tory repeats itself. 

Pheenicia lay alongside of Israel. 
The Pheenicians dotted the coasts of 
the Mediterranean with colonies. They 
were the world’s traders. Their gods 
were Baal and Astarte; their religion, 
a glorification of lust. The Phcenicians 
did not conquer Israel; they did what 
was worse, they corrupted Israel. 
Likewise, Greece lay alongside of 
Rome; fragmentary Greece could not 
conquer Rome,but the Grecian theatre 
and circus,its effeminacy,its sensuality, 
its brutality, its gold, rolled like the 
sewage of a mighty city thitherward. 
Greece ‘corrupted Rome. Moreover, 
France and England are neighbors. 
The foulest page of England’s history 
follows the restoration of the seven- 
teenth century, when the gold of 
France, its frivolity, its godlessness, 
its shameless harlotry, infested the 
land. France corrupted England. 
Thus also, in our day Europe lies 
along side of America. Migrations 
of peoples there have been! From the 
dim dawn of history human hordes 
have swept tumultuously here and 
there, like the billows of the sea; but 
not once before, in the vast compass 
of a world’s history, has there been 
such a tidal wave of immigration as 
for fifty years, and still, sets in from. 
the Old World to the New, and inun- 
dates allour shores. Every morning, 
year in and year out, a regiment 
thousands strong batters at our east- 
ern gates. Who has ever gazed on 
that medley without mingled emo- 
tions! Not from one land, but from 
all lands; not of one speech, but of 
all speeches; not of one religion, but 
of all religions, down to no religion, 
are they. What becomes of them all? 
America is Europe’s—one might say, 


_ a world’s—dumping ground. History 


is repeating itself. America, like Is- 
rael, like Rome, like England, is being 
corrupted. Observe that gold, com- 
merce, prosperity, the movement and 
invasion, not of conquerors, but of 
threadbare seedy peoples—these in 
all ages foster corruption. 

But we must pass on to note the 
persistent symptoms of moral cor- 
ruption. We shall find that, wher- 
ever and whenever seen, like the 
characters of Byron’s poetry, there 
is a singular oneness in its spirit and 
features. Though the world is alteér- 
ed in much else, in this it alters not. 
In Jerusalem, or Tyre, eight centuries 
B. C.; in Corinth, or Tarsus, in the 
year 50; in London, Paris, or New 
York in 1892, corruption, in its symp- 


toms,isone. Picture it in one period, 
and you have in all essentials a pict- 
ure of it for all periods. Our sketch, 
however, shall be from Samaria and 
Jerusalem eight centuries B. C. One 
colors shall be taken from the proph- 
ets. What is the state of society 
as shown by them? Begin with 
individual men and women—they 
are disloyal to God; they wor- 
ship that which is not God; 
they are insincere, false, selfish, lust- 
ful. Enter the home—there. amid 
tinsel and varnish, are flowing wine 
and music, idle song and dance, fla- 
grant adultery and divorce; no wise 
ideal in the head of the parent, no 
love or dutifulness in the heart of the 
child. Pass ov to the market—heed 
not the clatter of buyer or seller, but 
heed the trickery, the thieving, the 
rampant greed. No one dreams of 
the law of equivalents; the poor man 
is cheated all the time, whether he 
buys or sells, pays or receives pay- 
ment, by the divers weights and 
divers measures in use. Go forward 
to the gate, where Justice should sit 
with even scale and sword, but where 
actually prince and judge ask for re- 
ward; where, amid outrageous perjury 
and shameless bribery, the heaviest 
purse wins the day. Ascend the hill 
of Zion, enter the temple, and find 
illusion, and delusion, and baleful 
insincerity, material wealth and spir- 
itual beggarliness. Journey across 
the country—people go in companies, 
armed with bow and quiver, shield 
and sword, for robbery and murder 
abound. Everywhere is there op- 
pression. Everywhere truth, love, 
brotherliness, are dead, as leaves in 
autumn are dead. Everywhere is 
humanity divided into two hostile 
camps—the few rich, the many poor; 
here a palace of marble, there a 
wilderness of hovels; here revelry 
and . wine, there ragged wretched- 
ness, eating offal; here fat, easy con- 
tentedness, proud to wallow in the 
sty ; there, indignant discontent. 
Everywhere moral distinctions, even 
the most primary, are obilerated. And, 
with all this, numerous false prophets 
straining to catch the ear and tickle 
the fancy of man. The seers, who 
ought to see totally, are fatally blind 
to the actual condition, to the actual 
drift of things. People demand, if 
there must be prophets, that they 
prophesy smooth things; and if they 
do not comply, there is throwing of 
dirt andstones. And simultaneously 
the ominous clouds of revolution and 
anarchy, of war and dissolution— 
with their inevitable suffering and 
tears, broadening darkly on the hori- 
zon—but the wine still flows, the mill 
of oppression stili grinds. 

Such is the picture presented by 
the prophets of the pitiful state of 
society in Samaria and  Jerusa- 
lem twenty-seven hundred years ago. 


Intensify the picture, and it applies 
perfectly to the cities of the Roman 
empire in the first century, or to 
France before the Revolution of 1782. 
Modify it a trifle, and it applies to 
England at the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eight- 
eenth centuries. Would that we 
could say that it was wholly inappli- 
cable to our America to-day. We 
have spoken of corruption—its spread, 
its persistent symptoms. I ask you, 
further, to consider the opposite, the 
Divine energy and its working. 


In that early age, many centuries 
before our era, within Israel’s cor- 
ruption and directly confronting it, 
like stars in the rifts of the storm- 
clouds, rose the order of the prophets. 
They were the embodiment of spirit- 
ual life and power. They witnessed 
that man is essentially a spiritual be- 
ing, and affirmed that he prevails; 
that his word and work abide in pro- 
portion as divine elements are found 
therein. From different vocations 
these men had been laid hold of by 
the Holy Spirit. From contempla- 
tion, prayer, aspiration, they had 
passed on and up until they had felt 
the touch—till they stood in the 
presence of God. They were baptiz- 
ed of the Spirit. They bowed in the 
Holy of Holies. They received their 
commission. They arose and came 
forth to deliver their message. Un- 
swerving in their loyalty, they were 
single in their aim, with every faculty 
elevated and intensified; withan eye 
that flashed to the foundation, an ear 
attuned to eternal harmonies, a will 
of iron, an heart of fire and a spirit- 
ual sensitiveness that felt the heart- 
lessness and godlessness in the air. 
Forth they came to speak God's 
whole truth, regardless of small or 
great, of scourge or prison; heroic- 
ally they stemmed the degraded, de- 
grading and vicious sentiment of their 
age; now denouncing, now pleading, 
now praying, now weeping—direct, 
practical, even personal, was their 
speech. Like Milton’s brave Abdiel, 
they were faithful amid faithless 
apostates. But it was not easy work. 
It was not even honorable work in 
those days. And then, the courage 
they brought to it was not a brute 
courage. Steady were they amid 
popular opposition as snow-clad Her- 
mon ’mid winter's storms, but it was 
a steadiness born of simple faith; 
courageous were they, but it was a 
courage born of simple loyalty; dar- 
ing were they, but it was a daring 
born of simple obedience; persistent 
were they, but it was a persistence 
born of simple hope; vehement, in- 
tolerant, aggressive were they, but it 
was a vehemence, an intolerance, an 
aggrersiveness, born of insight, and 


foresight, and righteous principle. 
Ignored, scoffed at, brutally handled, 
their life was a burning fire un- 
quenchable. By sheer force of char- 
acter they ploughed deep into their 
nation’s, deep into a world’s history— 
a furrow that broadens, and deepens, 
and lengthens as the centuries roll 
by. Again and again, as under an 
Uzziah, or an Hezekiah, did the stem 
out of Jessie's roots bud and blos- 
som; and when Israel lost its nation- 
ality, as it could scarcely help doing, 
with the world empires then in exist- 
ence, or coming into existence, on its 
borders; yet, even then, the disper- 
sion played a noble part. Forth these 
people went, but they bore the finger- 
marks of the prophets, and manifest- 
ed, because of these marks, a vitality 
unparalleled in the history of races. 
Their idols they tossed away, but they 
treasured the writings of psalmist 
and prophet. Exiled they might be, 
but wherever they wert they built a 
synagogue and met for worship, and 
gathered proselytes and upraised a 
platform for the preaching of the 
gospel to the world. 


Now, if instead of looking at Is- 
rael’s history, we turn to Rome or 
France, how different the picture ! 
Rome had no Amos, no Micah, no 
Isaiah, to embody the eternal and 
spiritual, to bear witness for God; and 
soRome swept on, with gigantic strides, 
of colossal ruin. As for France, she 
might have been the first power on 
earth; her language, her institutions, 
her colonies, girdling the globe. But 
in the characteristic language of Car- 
lyle, “it pleased France to slit her 
own veins, and let her own life’s blood 
out.” She imprisoned, persecuted, 
slew or drove beyond seas the Hugue- 
nots—the very elements that pulsated 
with spiritual life, the very elements 
that might have been her salvation. 
Bartholomew's day, the Revolution; 
Waterloo and Sedan link hands firm- 
ly in the unseen. We have one ex- 
ample more to give; we cannot pass 
an without just mentioning England's 
altogether different development—a 
development due, as all true develop- 
ment must be, to the possession 
of spiritual life. 

In England’s darkest hour, the 
hour of the Restoration, when the 
pendulum of reaction from the splen- 
did severities of Puritanism had 
swung back toan effete Church and an 
utterly godless and wicked people; 
when the spiritual giants, Baxter and 
Howe, Fox and Bunyan were in the 
beyond; then, without blare of trum- 
pets. unseen, noiselessly, like the 
working of leaven or growth of grain, 


‘a handful of students began to meet 


at Oxford for Scripture meditation 
and devout prayer. John and Charles 
Wesley and George Whitfield were 
among these students. They visited 
the aged, the poor, the sick, the neg- 
lected. They were strictly method- 
ical in their lives. They were devout. 


Gradually they passed into sure 
touch with heaven. Gradually the 
fire, the zeal, the singleness of pur- 
pose, the utter unworldiness, the 
splendid consecration, the inspired 
elevation of the old prophets, pos- 
sessed them. Speedily the new wine 
burst the old bottles of dead formal- 
ity. Soon were they preaching with 
tremendous earnestness, with con- 
vincing and converting power, to 
thousands assembled in the fields, 
the lanes, the alleys. England suf- 
fered arevolution. From field and 
lane and shop and store went up 
hymns and prayers to God. The na- 
tion was on its knees. The nation 
began to build churches, and fill 
churches, and be a church ; began to 
think, act, accomplish in every direc- 
tion—spiritual, and, of course, mate- 
rial also. When the philosophy of 
history shall be rectified it shall be 
manifest that, not in army, or navy, 
or position, or statesmanship, must 
we look for the secret of England’s 
unparalleled development, its reach, 
its influence, its affluence, but to the 
calm hush, the real sincerity and de- 
votion of these Oxford meetings for 
worship and consecration. 


We come now to our own time, to 
our own country. The vresent is 
America’s opportunity—an opportu- 
nity that no other people has, an op- 
portunity that will not be repeated. 
We shape the destinies of the ages. 
A century multiplies our every word 
and work a thousand fold. The eyes 
of men and angels are turned this 
way. Generations upon generations 
unborn cry to us for deliverance. 
Shall we arise to the sublime grand- 
eur of the occasion? or shall we, like 
Rome, like France, like Spain, be 
brushed aside by the restless sweep 
of God’s ever victorious purposes? 
Shall the spirit of the prophets, the 
spirit of the Puritans, or the gospel of 
Mammon, dirt and the devil, prevail ? 
Nothing but the possession of Divine 
power can save us. It exists, in & 
measure. Men and women are there, 
loyal in heart, in head,in will. Never 
was the Church more alive, better 
organized, better equipped, more ag- 
gressive, than to-day. The Church is 
practical and humanitarian as never 
before. She leads, not lags, in reform 
movements. Christ is her charter, 
loyalty to Christ her creed, the world 
for Christ her motto. We know now 
that it is character, not theory, that 
redeems humanity. Still, the Charch 
is not being or doing a hundredth 
part of what she ought, of what she 
is destined to be and do. Her possi- 
bilities are infinite, her powers nearly 
all potential. Fire from heaven wants 


to fallon us. We need baptism from 
on high. We need more singleness 
of purpose, more earnestness, more 
direct practicality, more loyalty to 
Christ, more sympathy with men, as 
much head and more heart, little 
questioning and great doing—in a 
word, if our work is to be successful, 
if this nation is to be saved, we must 
have the spirit of the prophets. This 
would burn up our worldiness, va- 
porize all frivolous, superficial parade, 
consume all sectarian barriers, and 
fuse into fiery consistency all genuine 
metal. By the blaze of its light 
would it be seen that love, prayer, 
work, were alone important. This 
would solve all social questions, act- 
ualize all ideals, and inaugurate the 
universal reign of God. This would 
save America and save the world. 
SPRAGUE, WASH. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Washington has never been quite 
so full of people as itis now. Itis 
estimated that more than 350,000 
strangers are in the city to witness 
and take part in the entertainment 
provided for the the twenty-sixth ar- 
nual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, now being held. 
The city is most beautifully decorat- 
ed, and at night its principal streets 
are illuminated as the streets of no 
other city ever were. The visitors 
are being most hospitably entertain- 
ed, and, as a rule, they are enjoying 
themselves in a rational manner, and 
yet there is one foul plot upon the 
good name of the national capital in 
connection with the occasion. It is 
the same that has broken up so many 
happy families, made tramps and 
criminals of so many men who began 
life with honorable names—aye, and 
dragged woman, noble woman, into 
the lowest depths of shame. Need lI 
say that it is the slimy trail of the l- 
quor serpent that is referred to. 

It was bad enough, heaven knows, 
for the thousand bar-rooms of Wash- 
ington to be legally open at all hours of 
the day and night of week-days, but 
infinitely worse and more disgraceful 
when they, in open defiance of the 
law, threw open their doors on the 
Sabbath, as they did last Sunday. 
The manner in which this infamy was 
put upon our fair and beautiful city 
bears out what has before been said 
in this correspondence—that the as- 
sociated liquor-dealers are always 
against law and order, notwithstand- 
ing their protests to the contrary. 
Sunday morning our visitors began 
to arrive in large numbers, and all of 
the bar-rooms were at least suppos- 
ed to be closed; but, seeing an op- 
portunity to make money, a hurried 
meeting of the liquor-dealers associa- 
tion was called, and a resolution 
adopted to stand together and defy 
the law by opening their places of 
business; and, during the early after- 
noon hours of Sunday every bar- 
room in the lower section of the city, 
if not all over the city, was thrown 
wide open, and has remained so, 
night and day, up to this time. The 
result being only too apparent upon 
the streets, where staggering men 
and maudlin language were seen and 
heard by every one who happened to 
be out of doors. You naturally ask, 
Where were the authorities of the 
city ? Candor compels the statement 
that they were right here, fully cog- 
nizant of the open violation of the 
law by these dispensers of ruin, and 
that not a single arrest has been 
made, or, at least, none have been 
made public if they have been made. 

For the second time in its history— 
the first being when the United States 
officials formally received the distin- 
guished representatives of France 
who came to this country to partici- 
pate in the centennial of the battle of 
Yorkton, in 1881—the rotunda of the 
Capitol building was on Monday even- 
ing, under the authority of a special 
act of Congress, used for a public re- 
ception, the receiving party consist- 
ing of Mrs. John A. Logan, the ladies 
of the Cabinet, Miss Clara Barton and 
a number of ladies who, like Miss 
Barton, had been army nurses. §So 
great was the desire of the old soldiers 
to pay their respects to these ladies 
that they, by their large number, made 
it a physical impossibility for all of 
them to do so, and the reception was 
brought to an end by the exhaustion 
of the receiving party before one-half 
of those present could get into the 
building. A number of pathetic in- 
cidents occurred when those who had 
been nursed through sickness or dan- 
gerous wounds were presented to the 
good women who nursed them, but 
none more so than that which follow- 
ed a hearty shake of Miss Clara Bar- 
ton’s hand by an old man who limped 
badly in one leg. A moment after- 
wards Miss Barton’s attention was at- 
tracted by some one else, and the old 
fellow bent his head over her hand 
and one of the big tears that were in 
his eyes fell on the sleeve of her pink 
silk dress, leavingaspot. He turned 
apologetically to a bystander and said, 
pointing to his lame leg: “She nurs- 
ed me through this.” That spot will 
make that dress one of the most valu- 
able of Miss Barton’s possessions. 

Notwithstanding the many interest- 
ing counter-attractions, the daily 
campfires of the ex-army chaplains, 
which have been held ina number 
of our churches this week, have been 
fairly well attended, and those who 
visited them found themselves amply 
repaid. 

_ Wasuineror, D. C., Sept. 21, 1892. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS—II. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


The work of making known the 
gospel is but begun. Whole nations 
are still lying in the blackness of 
night and superstition. The gods of 
wood and of stone are still worshiped 
more than the God of the Bible. On 
the lowest possible estimate there are 
at least still 856,000,000, and 175,000,- 
000 of Mohammedans. The Bud- 
dhism of China, Japan, Siam, Burmah 
and Ceylon is still intrenching itself 
in the hearts of the people, and these 
people will not relinquish their old 
faiths without a desperate struggle. 
The same is true of Hinduism. Though 
great things have been accomplished, 
still greater things need to be 
performed. Hundreds of noble lives 
have been sacrificed on foreign mis- 
sionary soil; but the call of the hour 
demands a still greater sacrifice of 
life, ease and comfort. All honor to 
the Livingstones and Moffats of 
Africa; Judson and Carey of India; 
Morrison and Gutzloff of China; but 
we need to-day 1,000 such men of 
the same intellectual and spiritual 
power in every mission field of the 
world. There is an immediate and 
an urgent call for advancement all 
along the lines of missionary effort. 


The word “retrenchment” cannot 
and must not be used. With such 
golden opportunities before the Chris- 
tian Church she would prove recreant 
to her trust if she did not “go for- 
ward.” The same faith is needed to- 
day as in the time of the children 
when crossing the Red Sea. We may 
not always see the outcome of cer- 
tain actions; we may even be com- 
pelled to walk in darkness; but our 
duty is to advance, trusting ourselves 
to the care of the Divine Parent. 
We should rejoice for the increasing 
demands made upon us for money 
and means. We are none the poorer 
for sending our sons and daughters 
to the mission fields of India, China 
or Japan. We have not given until 
we have grown poor. If only a part 
of the money now expended for lux- 
uries were devoted to missions, the 
Lord’s treasury never would be 
empty. 

The successes of the past should 
but encourage us to redouble our 
zeal. We are not attempting to take 
possession of the ancient Holy City, 
but the whole world, and the cause 
ought to arouse us to our best en- 
deavors. The heroic labors of the 
pioneers of missions ought to be our 
incentive to action. Behold those 
early heroes as they tear themselves 
away from their homes, and go forth 
not knowing whether life or death is 
before them. See them make long 
and tedious ocean voyages, which 
now are made in a month. Behold 
them silently waiting, laboring and 
suffering, everything but martyrdom, 
for ten or fifteen years without a single 
convert,and mark their noble resolve 
to labor until death, if so be that 
they might at last save one benighted 
heathen. 

This is an age of hero worship; but 
to none belongs the victor’s crown 
and ivy leaf so much as to those early 
missionaries who dared to break 
through the prejudices of friends, 
and go forth to carry the message of 
universal salvation to a dying heathen 
world. The heroes of the world are 
not found upon the field of battle, 
not in the assembly of the learned; 
not among the potentates of earth; 
but, rather, in the ranks of these early 
missionary martyrs, who counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves, but 
went to their graves with a moral 
heroism unsurpassed by any martial 
field of battle. Look at Judson and 
Price imprisoned in a Burmah cell, 
with sometimes three and sometimes 
five pairs of fetters, for a year and a 
half, amidst indescribable suffering ! 
Do we not feel little and mean when 
we see the noble self-sacrifice of these 
men, who voluntarily, and for the 
good of the world, laid down their 
lives. Follow the wife of Judson as 
she leaves Massachusetts, a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady of 
twenty-three, to accompany her hus- 
band as one of the first female mis- 
sionaries to the heathen. While her 
husband was imprisoned with others, 
she repaired every day two miles to 
the prison, prepared food for him 
and administered to the wants of 
other prisoners; and yet, for beauty, 
talents, piety, dignity of demeanor 
and perseverance of mind, Mrs. 
Judson had but few equals. 
Mark the sublime courage of Henry 
Martin, on the plains of India. He 
might have become renowned in 
England, for he was a man of vast 
scholarship and broad culture. “India 
for Christ !” was the motto of his life, 
and, as he expired in the thirty-sec- 
ond year of his life, “God bless In- 
dia” was still on his dying lips. Look 
at the life of Mrs. Harriet Newell, 
and see how gladly she dies for the 
sake of Him who died for her. For- 
eign missions are sanctified by the 
blood of holy martyrs. Africa is 
memorable on account of the lives of 
such men as Livingstone, Hanning- 
ton, Mackay, and a hundred others. 
China will ever honor her Morrisons, 
Milnes and Bridgmans. 

Time would fail us to name all the 
missionary heroes of the world. They 
are sleeping on the banks of the Con- 
g0, in the jungles of India and Bur- 
mah, in the tablelands of China and 
Japan, among the mountains of Mex- 
ico, and in the islands of the sea, in 


the land of the Turk, and in the 
Polar regions of the North. Every- 
where there are traces of the courage 
of these noble men and women, who 
were inspired by a lofty zeal to carry 
God’s truth to the most degraded 
people on earth. How little do we 
appreciate their services! How sel- 
dom do we remember how they suf- 
fered and toiled, yea, even died, for 
the cause which they so dearly loved 


When our fathers, brothers and 
sons fought for the preservation of 
the Union, we sympathized with them 
in their heroic struggle. We brought 
their names before God in the hour 
of prayer. Our pulpits sent fort) 
patriotic appeals for their support. 
And shall we do any less for the mis- 
sionaries, who are not only fighting 
our nation’s battles, but all nations’ 
battles? What an insignificant arm, 
itis! Only 8,000 men and women 
bearing the heat and burdens of the 
day! And yet, no 8,000 men are mak- 
ing more history than this band of 
earnest and devoted laborers. They 
are setting in operation forces that 
will leaven the whole lump of heath- 
enism. 

The 94,000 ministers of our land 
are preaching the Gospel, but it is to 
a people that knows it already. The 
missionaries are delivering the mes- 
sage to those who have never heari 
it. They are bringing to light the 
scholarship of the semi-civilized na- 
tions, and preparing a literature for 
the barbarous nations of the world. 
The best works on the life,manners and 
customs of heathen nations have usu- 
ally been prepared by missionaries. 
To these 8,000 men and women are 
due the 726,000 Christians that are jy 
foreign lands. Does any one doubt 
the Christian faith? I ask you not 
to look at the life of a single Chris- 
tian, nor at the churches of our own 
land, but at these men and women, of 
like passions with us, transforming 
the nations of the world. Look at 
this consecrated and devoted talent 
that is not afraid of toil. Behold the 
thousands of heathens that have 
found a better life! I ask you to be- 
hold hundreds of people civilized and 
humane. They were once savages, 
but now they sing the praises of Je- 
sus and the Lamb. Has unbelief or 
doubt ever wrought as much for the 
advancement of the world as Chris- 
tian missions ? 

Foreign ‘Yhissions are usually too 
hard a nut for the infidel to crack. 
They realize that the missionaries of 
the Cross are doing a philanthropic 
work wherever thev have gone. They 
cannot gainsay the aggressive power 
of Christian missions in advancing 
civilization among heathen nations. 
And in this work we are all partak- 
ers. 
The early Church at Antioch laid 
hands on Paul and Barnabas. and 
sent them forth at the command of 
the Holy Ghost; and to this duty we 
are called. Unceasing prayer should 
be made to God that he might separ- 
ate unto himself many laborers, and 
then we should send them forth with 
our blessing and prayers. God has 
called us to be co-laborers with him 
in the salvation of the world. He 
sends us forth, aiding us by his Spir- 
it and grace; and in the same way 
should the Christian Church assist 
and support her army of picketers. 
We need not be fearful of the result. 
We need not attempt to reason out 
how long it will take to convert the 
world. Our duty is to go to preach 
the Word, and bind up the broken- 
hearted and heal the sick. It may 
be years before the last vestige of 
idolatry shall have been destroyed. 
and yet we know that the cause of 
Christ must progress. The world 


may seem to become worse and | 


worse, and yet Christ will always 
have his faithful ones. 


May it suffice for us to know that 
the heathen shall one day become the 
inheritance of Christ, and the ends of 
the earth will be his possession. Ev- 
ery knee must bow to the Son before 
all things shall be delivered up to 
the Father. 


But before the great consummation 
of all things we must send this mes- 
sage abroad into all the world. We 
have our part to do. Mysterious as it 
may seem, God has chosen hu- 
man agencies to accomplish the great 
work of the world’s salvation. And 
nowhere can we do this work so faith: 
fully and so well as among the be- 
nighted heathen of the world. We 
may excuse ourselves as Moses did. 
but to this wide and far-reaching en- 
terprise God is calling each one of us. 
On the summit of Zion’s holy hill, 
Christ is urging his Church, for which 
he died, to make conquest of the 
whole world; and woe be unto us 
when we shall refuse to listen to his 
command. Then may again the pall of 
the Middle Ages settle upon us. 


Forward is the watchword of this 
century, and when we shall have lent 
to foreign missions all our services, 
our prayers, and our gifts, then alone 
shall our skirts be clear from the 
blood of the dying heathen. Forward 
is the command of Christ, and let the 
Church of God never take any back- 
ward steps until that bright and 
eventful day when the Son shall be 
crowned with all the glory and hon- 
or, majesty and praise, when the 
glad song of redemption shall be 
heard from every land and every 
tribe. O Lord, hasten that day 
when thou shalt reign supreme in all 
the earth! 


(The End.) 
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Our Young Folks. 


Ten Minutes. 


We are but minutes—little things— 
Each one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track; 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


We are but minutes; yet each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares; 

Take patiently the minutes of pain— 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 


We are but minutes; when we bring 

A few of the drops from pleasure’s spring. 
Taste their sweetness while yet we stay— 
It takes but a minute to fly away. 


We are but minutes, Use us well; 

For how we are used we must one day tell. 
Who uses minutes has hours to use; 

Who loses minutes whole years must lose. 


— Selected. 


LETTER BOX. 

[Address all communications to Miss Reis 
Samson, 239 West Twenty-fourth street, New 
York City.) 

My Dear Boys and Girls: Now, who 
do you suppose Iam? Iam sure not 
one of you can guess, so I shall have 
to tell you. I am the Postmaster for 

The Pacific, and I am going to open a 
letter box so all the little boys and 
girls who read the paper can write 
to me, and 1 shall publish their let- 
ters. But, oncertain conditions, first, 
the letters must be written in ink; 
second, they must be writien on one 
side of the paper only. 

Some of you, perhaps, would like 
to write, but you don’t know what to 
say. Well, let me tell you that I am 
interested in everything—your pets, 
the book you are reading, the school 
you attend, your amusements, your 
baby brothers and sisters; in fact, 
whatever interests little boys and 
girls will interest me. 

Once in a while, too, you can send 
me a nice little story or composition, 
and if it is very good [ shall put it 

in the paper, for I am to have charge 
of the “Young Folk’s Department,” 
too, and I mean to write you the ni- 
ecest kind of stories, too. 

Of course, this week as we are 
only beginning, there are no letters, 
but next week I expect at least a 
hundred, and shall be very greatly 
disappointed if I do not receive them. 
Your friend, THE 


GIRLS AT MEN’S WORK. 

There are probably a_ thousand 
women in Pittsburg who work in iron 
mills making bolts, nuts, hinges and 
barbed wire. Itseems almost incred- 
ible that girls should be employed in 
an occupation which is associated on- 
ly with brawn and muscle, but such 
is the case. At the first sight of the 
bolt works one cannot believe that 
anything bright or interesting could 
live inside. At the call of the 6:30 
a. M. whistle girls are seen coming 
from all directions towards the fac- 
tory. They are generally dressed 
tidy and well, and with their lunch 
baskets on their arms are not unlike 
any working girls one may see. 

The first thing they do after enter- 
ing the building is to change their 
street dress for one to work in, tie up 
their hair, roll up their sleeves, and 
putting on a coffee-sack apron, are 
ready to begin the day’s labor. At 
7 o'clock the last whistle blows, the 
wheels groan and screech as if they 
were weary to resume another day’s 
work; but in a little while they begin 
to move with more rapidity, and the 


‘noise amounts to something terrific. 


A sulphur smoke arises, and as it em- 
braces everything in a dim color, it 
needs but the dull red burning of the 
oil, the horrible noises and the occa- 
sional sound of a human voice halloo- 
ing a command to stamp the scene on 
one’s memory as a study from sheol. 

The bolts and nuts, as they are 
called, are fashioned by the brawny 
men on the first floor. In a crude 
state they are sent to the other de- 
partments, when the finishing touch- 
es are applied by feminine fingers, 
ofttime very delicate ones. The bolts 
are dumped into different bins, ac- 
cording to size and length, and each 
girl has one special kind to work on. 
The first work on the bolt is to “point” 
it—that is, to make a round end so 
that it will enter the machine which 
cuts the thread on it. The pointing 
machine has an immovable socket at 
one end, and steam-revolving knives 
facing it. : 

The operator, who is known as & 
‘“ pointer,” places the head of the bolt 
in the socket, presses her foot on a 
pedal, and the sharp steel knives are 
forced against the iron. Little bits 
of the iron fly, and in an instant she 
removes her foot and the pointed bolt 
falls down aslide into an iron deposit 


-. box on the floor. 


While the one hand and foot has 
been accomplishing this, the other 
foot supports the girl, goose style, 
and the other hand has got a bolt 
ready to be placed in the socket the 
moment itis empty. Thus for days, 
weeks and years the “ pointer” handles 
one bolt after another for a living, 
being paid by the thousand. Expert 
workers have pointed 10,000 bolts in 
a day. 

When the bolts are pointed they 
are taken to the cutting quarters. 
These machines are large, with deep 
sinks filled with a thick black oil. The 
bolts are placed in slides and pushed 
by the worker up into sharp steel dies. 
In an instant the thread is cut on 
them. The work is rather dangerous, 
and care must be exercised to keep 
the operator's fingers from going into 
the open dies and having their ends 
cut off instead of the iron. The oil 


in which the girl is compelled to work 
in order to keep the bolts from get- 
ting hot, and thereby breaking, has a 
very offensive odor and gradually 
smears the worker from the root of 
her frowsly bangs down to her run- 
over heels. Girls of any age, from six- 
teen to fifty, work in this department. 
Their pay, by the thousand, averages 
from fifty cents to one dollar a day. 

Little girls from six years up to 
twelve put the nuts on the bolts and 
pack them. “Nutting on” is also ac- 
companied by machine power. The 
worker puts a nut on a plate; then, 
after catching the head ofa bolt in 
the jaws above, she presses her foot 
on the pedal, when, presto! the work 
is done. At long tables, built of sub- 
stantial wood, are rows of young girls, 
interspersed with a scattering of wo- 
men, whom life cast forth in their old 
age. ‘They pile the bolts, row after 
row, alternate heads, then wrap them 
in strong paper. 

The girls always come to the fac- 
tory clad neatly and well. Dressing- 
rooms are provided for them, and 
soap and towels. At noon the girls 
are given three-quarters of an hour. 
They lay aside their aprons, wash their 
hands and devour their wee lunches 
with energy worthy of a better cause. 
Formerly the girls would hurry their 
dinners and devote the rest of their 
time to dancing. The orchestra was 
not the largest, nor did it rival the 
Mexican band in melody, but it an- 
swered the purpose of furnishing time 
for the shabby-shoed girls. It con- 
sisted of one girl and a mouth organ. 
The men were not permitted to come 
into the girl's side of the shop, but 
they would stand at a respectful dis- 
tance as though longing to join the 
merry dancers. It seemed rather 
strange, but the girls never mingle 
with the men in the same factory. 
They are good and honest, and gener- 
ally intelligent. 

The girls were very happy, and 
everything moved as smoothly as 
steel on ice, until a forewoman was 
introduced to take the place of a fore- 
man. Immediately she put a stop to 
all singing during the day and all 
dancing at noon. There was a decid- 
ed stir among the girls at these new 
rules, but they were forced to sub- 
mit. Since then they spend the noon 
hour reading and doing fancy work. 
Most of the girls are experts with the 
needle, and those who read would sur- 
prise a scholar with their quotations. 
‘There are more handsome girls in this 
factory than could be found among 
the same number at areception. They 
are beautifully formed, and the in- 
fluence of the oil keeps the hands 
white, and prevents them hardening 
from contact with the iron.—WN. Y. 
Advertiser. 


WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 

Dr. S. H. Tyng, speaking of Sun- 
day-school teachers who “get tired” 
and leave their classes, says: “Every 
body gets tired except the devil; he 
is a bishop who is never out of his 
diocese.” 

Governor Leslie of Kentucky, who 
was a Sunday-school teacher, remark- 
ed to a friend: “For six years I have 
taught a class of young men in the 
Sunday-school; during this time 
twenty-two have been members of 
the class, and of this number I have 
witnessed the conversion of sixteen, 
who have become active members of 
the church, and prosperous, honest 
members of society.’ 

A mother, who had brought up a 
large family of children, all of whom 
had become members of the Chris- 
tian fold, was asked what means she 
had used with so much success to 
win them to the cross. . She replied, 
“T have always felt that if they were 
not converted before they became 
seven or eight years of age, they 
would probably be lost; and when 
they approached that age, I have 
been in agony lest they should pass 
it unconverted. I have gone to the 
Lord in my anguish, and he has not 
turned away my prayers, nor his 
mercy from me.” 


HOW HE TOOK THE PLEDGE. 


A correspondent of the Sacred 
Heart Review, in an article on the late 
Cardinal Manning, says: “Writing of 
his temperance work reminds me of 
how he came to take the pledge, for, 
although preaching total abstinence, 
he was not a total abstainer himself 
until some time after he had identifi- 
ed himself with the temperance move- 
ment. It was at a meeting of some 
school children whom he was going 
to enroll under the temperance ban- 
ner, and, after speaking to them of 
the evils ot the drink habit and the 
force of good example, he said: “Now, 
let us all kneel down and take the 
pledge.” 

The children knelt down, the car- 
dinal among them, and repeated the 
pledge after him, and when they got 
up, 2 little girl, who was nearest the 
cardinal, in that precocious manner 
peculiar to children, said to him: 
‘Now we are all temperance just like 
you.’ His Eminence often used to 
speak of this, how he had come to 
take the pledge unintentionally. And 
he said, having taken it surrounded 
by children whose souls were un- 
stained by sin, it made his pledge 
doubly binding, and he would keep 
it until the day of his death.— Bosto 


Traveler. 


The Christian is walking on dan- 
gerous ground who is not trying ev- 
ery day of his life to become more. 
Christ-like. 


Wuzzle Box. 


PUZZLE BOX. 


ANSWERS. 

Emma’s Enigma— Truth. 

Lou’s Enigma— Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

For the Sunday hour:— 

1. In Canticles 11: 1. , 

2. Changing the water into wine 
at the marriage of Cana. 

3. Brother of Moses, and the first 
High Priest. 

4. Christ had a coat without seams. 

5. To Mary Magdalene. 

6. I Sam. 28. 

7. Jeroboam. 

8. In Genesis ix: 12. 

9. John the Baptist. 

10. David in Psalm xlui: 3. 


TEN FACTS ABOUT FLAGS. 


1. - To “strike the flag” is to lower 
the national colors in token of sub 
mission. 

2. Flags are used as the symbol 
of rank and command, the officers 
using them being called flag-officers. 
Such flags are square to distinguish 
them from other banners. 

3. A“flag of truce” is a white flag, 
displayed to an enemy to indicate a 
desire for parley or consultation. 

4. The white flag is a sign of 
peace. After a battle parties from 
both sides often go out to the field 
to rescue the wounded or bury the 
dead under the protection of the 
white flag. 

5. The red flag is the sign of de- 
fiance, and is often used by revolu- 
tionists. In our service it is a mark 
of danger, and shows a vessel to be 
receiving or discharging her powder. 

6. The black flag is a sign of pi- 
racy. 

7. The yellow flag shows a vessel 
to be in quarantine, or is a sign of a 
contagious disease. 

8. A flag at half-mast means 
mourning. Fishing and other vessels 
return with a flag at half-mast to an- 
nounce the loss or death of some of 
them. 

9. Dipping the flag is lowering it 
slightly and then hoisting it again to 
salute a vessel or fort. 

10. If the President of the United 
States goes afloat, the American flag 
is carried in the bow of his barge or 
hoisted at the main of the vessel on 
board of which he is. 


BATHING WITHOUT A BATH-TUB. 


“How can I bathe without a bath- 
tub ?” ruefuliy asks the man or wom- 
an who has been reared among the 
improvements of modern plumbing. 
Very well, we answer, and perphaps 
with more real benefit than is obtain- 
ed from a leisurely soaking in over- 
warm water. One can bathe very 
well in his hotel room or in the coun- 
try farm-house, in the following sim- 
ple plan : The requisites are a basin 
of tepid water, two ordinary towels 
and a rough bath towel. When the 
bath is to be taken, uncover the up- 
per part of the body, leaving the 
limbs, from the loins downward, cov- 
ered. Apply the bath towel to the 
exposed part of the body, with firm 
and rapid friction all over; now soak 
one of the bed-room towels in the 
basin, press it out, so as to avoid 
dripping, then rub well the whole 
upper part of the body with it, pass- 
ing it over the shoulders and taking 
the opened-out ends in both hands 
and rubbiag briskly the back. Wring 
out the towel and pass it again over 
the whole trunk for the first dry, 
after which rub thoroughly all over 
with the dry towel, and then apply 
friction with the bath towel until the 
skin is in one glow. Now put on 
the flannel under jacket, turning it 
well up below. Then repeat the 
whole operation on the lower part of 
the body.—Phrenological Journal. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


There was a dear friend who had a 
hard time in her Christian life. She 
would have wonderful experiences 
and conflicts, and, after two or three 
hours of it, she would get peace, and 
then be happy the rest of the day. 
Mrs. Smith tried to explain to her 
about a life of trust, like a child in a 
house. 

“Oh!” she said, “but I have such 
go:d times after I have gone through 
conflict.” 

“Well, tell me what brings about 
the good time when you do get it?” 
“Well, finally, I come to the point 
of just trusting the Lord.” 

“Suppose you come to that point 
to begin with ?” 

“Oh!” was the reply, “I uever 
thought I could do that!” 

Look at the difference between 
Jacob and Isaac. The servant said: 
“God hath blessed Abraham, and he 
hath given to Isaac whatsoever he 
hath.” Isaac did not work for it; his 
father just gave it to him because he 
was his child, and he loved him. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians is full 
of what God hath given. It is im- 
possible to get into the child's place 
until legality is put away.—Selecled. 


A GALLANT SPECTACLE. 


It is refreshing to find nobility oZ 
deed in humble hfe. At the inter- 
section of Greenwich Street and Park 
Place, New York, some days ago, an 


| 


incident occurred worthy of an ar- 


it is placed squarely in front of their 


for any one to “get on the other side 

at that hour, there was such a jammed 
and jumbled procession of vehicles 
of every description, with the usual 
uproarious pandemonium. All at 
once everything stopped, not a wheel 
moved, the drivers in the foreground 
of the picture held their reins taut 
and firm, and as firmly held their 
mouths shut. All the pressure from 
behind could not make them budge 
an inch. The high heads of their 
horses alone tossed with impatieuce 
at their restraint. What was happen- 
ing, anyway? A fair young girl, fif- 
teen or sixteen years old, was making 
her way alone across the street on 
crutches! Like the children of Israel 
passing the walls of divided waters 
did the maiden walk securely over 
the space those manly fellows had 
cleared for her, and not until she was 
fairly well landed on the sidewalk 
was a hoof allowed to clatter ora 
wheel toturn, It was a gallant spec- 
tacle. 


FOR CHRIST’S SAKE. 


The true pastor drinks into the 
spirit of the good Shepherd, who 
loved those who taunted him, and 
pleaded for the forgivéness of his 
murderers. There is no more re- 
sentment in his heart toward those 
who oppose him than in a mother 
toward the babe who, in its paroxysm 
of temper, smites her breast with its 
tiny hands. The gray-headed retain- 
ers, who resist the entrance of the 
mob at the palace gates, prepared to 
die, that by their blood they may pur- 
chase time for their royal master’s 
escape, do not take the malice of the 
bloodthirsty crowd as a mere per- 
sonal matter, since they know that 
they are hated as his representatives, 
and are proud tosuffer for him. Oh, 
for that chivalrous devotion to Christ, 
that we may only suffer in fellowship 
with his sufferings, die only in con- 
formity to his death, identified with 
him in all. It is, perhaps, the loftiest 
summit of devotion when we crave 
love only to pass it on to him, and 
dread hatred only because it hurts 
the hearts that cherish it, and inflicts 
a wrong on the sweet and glorious 
Lord.—Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM. 


An Hachange says: When it rains, 
one man says: “This will make mud”; 
another : “This will lay the dust.” 

Two children looking through col- 
ored glasses, one said: “The world 
is blue”; and the other said: “It is 
bright.” 

Two boys eating their dinner, one 
said : “I would rather have some oth- 
er thing than this’; the other said: 
“This is better than nothing.” 

A servant thinks a man’s house is 
principally kitchen; a guest, that it 
is principally parlor. 

“IT am sorry that I live,’’ says one 
man; “Il am sorry that I must die,” 
says another. 

“I am glad,” says one, “that it is 
no worse’; “I am sorry,” says anoth- 
er, “that it is no better.” 

One man counts everything that he 

has a gain; another counts everything 
else than he receives a loss. 
One man spoils a good repast by 
thinking of a better repast of another; 
another one enjoys a poor repast by 
contrasting it with none at all. 


POWER OF PRAYER. 


When Moody first visited Oxford, 
England, the first night of his meet- 
ing he was received by the students 
with derisive shouts which drowned 
his voice. It was a little better the 
second night. But he then gathered 
a company of praying mothers, who 
unitedly sent up prayer and suppli- 
cation to God, who has the hearts of 
all men in his hand, and can turn 
them as the rivers of water; and the 
third night fifty students rose for 
prayer, and Moody wrote: “It was 
not the preaching, it was not San- 
key’s sweet singing, it was the pray- 
ers of the mothers that did it.” Yes, 
with prayers and supplications like 
those preceding the Pentecostal 
blessing, like results would still fol- 
low, and thousands be added to the 
Church of the saved. The faithful- 
ness of God is concerned in answer- 
ing such prayers; and the history of 
the Church testifies that in every age 
the Church can sing as did the 
Psalmist of Israel: “I love the Lord, 
because he hath heard my voice and 
my supplications.’— Methodist Protest- 
ant. 


Distant Opsects.—An expert in opti- 
cal science has calculated that ona 
clear day an object one foot above a 
level plain may be seen at « distance 
of 1.31 miles. An object at an eleva- 
tion of ten feet is visible at a distance 
of 4.15 miles; one twenty feet high, 
5.86 miles; one a hundred feet high, 
a trifle over 13 miles; while one a 
mile high, such as the top of a moun- 
tain, can be seen at a distance of 
95 1-4 miles. There are some per- 
sons, very clear-sighted persons, too, 
however, who cannot see a joke when 


eyes.— Ex. 


The grave cannot hold any portion 
of the covenanted ones; eternal life 
is the portion of the whole man; God 
is the God of our entire manhood, 
spirit, soul and body; and all live 
unto him in their entirety. The 
whole of the covenant shall be fulfill- 
ed to the whole of those with whom 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, II A. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
‘Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 


Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. 
Pullan, Pastor ;_ residence, 
street. Sunday services, If A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 


day, 8 
OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching at II A. M. 
Sunday-school, 12:15P. M. Prayer-meeting, 
Friday, 8 P. M. | 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday-school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M,. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H. 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. ‘Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rey. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President--Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen, 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wnm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona~v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ rk. Secre- 
taries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D. Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America”: Missionary Association. Rev, 
. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Buildin 
Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD® 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O} 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
for California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


American Beard C. F. M.—WMissionary 
Rooms, Congregat®onal House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 


Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bible House 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, Pactric office, 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. 

15! ington street, Chi . ident— 
W. E. Hale. Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 
Chicago, 

Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 


gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 itting street, Chicago. 


— 


P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 


Rev. F. B. 
117. Capp 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 


Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 


Is the people’s choice. The only Range 
that will bear ort ali that can be said in 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanlinexs, faultless quality ‘a 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
telf-Basting and Ventil-ted Oven, allowing 
all oders from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co, 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOP, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOCIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 

to order. 


PURE WOOK, 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Pim 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount te 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, s. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansone 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
Amencan plan. ‘Ibis fa\ orite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the bes t, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Franciscc. Homecomforts. ¢uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guasanteed. ( ur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
board and room, per month. $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. #pecial rates to excursion and other 
large parties. Free coach to and from the 
Otel . 


NOs 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


per day, at 


Association.— 


VER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 


JAMES LINFORTH, CAL 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, uD. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. S@"Send for 


Cc. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y,, 
For Churches, Schools, etc., also China 
and Peals. For morc than halfa 
neted for superivrity ovcr all others. 


The finest quality of Bells for 
Chimes, ools, etc. Fully w 


that covenant was made.—C. H. 


tist’s brush. It was almost impossible 


Spurgeon. 


Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
—Langdon 


Treasurer S. Ward. Rev. C. H. 


Write Catalogue and Pri¢es. 
BUCKEYE BEL! FOUNDR 
THE YAN DUZEN & TIFT G8., 
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$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
fe.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Wednesday, October 5, 1892. 


The statement in “Letter Box” on 
third page is notcorrect. Miss Sam- 
son will not take charge of Young 
Folks’ Department. 


The pamphlet in memorial of the 
late Dr. J. A. Benton has been print- 
ed. It contains the addresses and 
other papers which appeared in TuE 
Paciric,with other memoranda gather- 
ed since. There is also a likeness 
of our revered friend. Copies, at 
25 cents each, may be obtained at this 
office, or the store of C. Beach, and in 
Oakland at W. B. Hardy’s. 


The General Association of Califor- 
nia opened very auspiciously in the 
First Church, Oakland, yesterday. 
There was a large attendance, with 
promise of numbers and interest equal- 
ing that of any previous meeting. Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Warren, Registrar again, and 
for the thirty-sixth time, called the 
brethren to order. After enrollment 
Hon. E. F. Woodward, Mayor of Santa 
Rosa, was elected Moderator, and Rev. 
H. H. Cole of San Francisco Assistant 
Moderator. Miss Bessie Scouler was 
chosen Scribe, and Deacon I. H. Morse 
Assistant Scribe. Devotional services 
were followed by reports from the 
churches. Among the more striking re- 
ports was that of Delegate Wood from 
the church in Eureka, which elicited 
the spontaneous applause of the entire 
audience. It is a spiritual injunction to 
rejoice with those who do rejoice, and 
our brethren did it heartily. 


The committee having charge of 
the public school celebration of COol- 
umbus Day, Oct. 21st, have issued a 
new appeal to the publie for a gen- 
eral co-operation in making this cele- 
bration general and of great interest. 
The flag will be raised and saluted ; 
<‘America” will be sung, besides dec- 
lamations and other exercises as indi- 
vidual schools may choose. Pastors of 
churches are urged to do what may 
be fit, on the Sunday previous, to in- 
duce the parents to take part in this 
commemoration. As our Roman 
Catholic organs sometimes make, as 
it is natural they should, special 
claim to the discoverer of the New 
World, and the Pope has issued a cir- 
cular to the faithful concerning his 
memory, we hope that they will not 
be averse to turning the event to so 
good a purpose as giving fresh im- 
petus to the preservation of the 
American School system. 


e——, 


As the President of the United 
States has followed the joint resolu- 
tion of both Houses of Congress in 
proclaiming October 21st as a gener- 
al holiday for the people in memory 
of what took place four hundred 
years ago, it is to be hoped that our 
ministers of all denominations will 
see to it that on the Sunday previous 
devout recognition be made of the 
divine favor to the world in opening 
at the fulness of time this new 
continent to human welfare and prog- 
ress. If just now it is rather the in- 
elination of criticism to expose 
the flaws in the great discoverer’s 
personal record, yet that ought not 
to diminish in any man’s mind the 
appreciation of the service Columbus 
did when he persevered in his quest 
for the lands beyond the Spanish 
seas. By all means, let the familiar 
story be well rehearsed and the 
abundant lessons of these four centu- 
ries call-out the best thought, the 
heartiest praise and the most earnest 
prayer. 


One of the dangers of jmen who ar- 
rive at new conclusions in theological 
science is the exaggerated emphasis 
which is put upon those new results. 
Every one who loves truth will rejoice 
in every, even the slightest, addition to 
the sum of knowledge. The scholarly 
mind will also be aware than}fan item 
which is in itself relativelys§small may 
have wide bearings on the” whole circle 
ef the department to which it relates. 
The discovery of a fifth moon jof Jupiter 
is a matter of interest among astrono- 
mers. The credit of its first discovery 
is eagerly claimed. Some are swift to 
call it the greatest addition made to 
astronomy for we know not how many 
years. Now, in one sensethis is not un- 
true, but upon many people it might 
easily be represented in such a way as 
to make a false impression. Important 


as that fifth moon may be, its discovery 
will not revolutionize science. The 
main facts of the heavens will remain 
undisturbed. We hear so much of 
what critics are doing in the realm of 
Scripture that humble men and women, 
teaching their children at home or in 
Bible classes, have expressed themselves 
as perplexed, almost to the degree that 
their vocation is gone. This is partly 
due to the exaggeration used by the 
young scholars, who are drunk with the 
new wine. They talk too much of the 
magnificent era that is breaking upon 
the world by reason of what has lately 
been learned concerning the Bible. 
Magnificent, revolutionary, and the like 
adjectives might well be toned down. 


It is very juvenile to over-use superla- 
tives. 


Evidently, while theology as a sci- 
ence is often spoken of with compara- 
tive undervaluing in these later years, 
it is rather remarkable to hear sociology 
elevated, and by much the same class 
of men, to a very high rank. Indeed, 
President Hyde and Professor Tucker 
and Graham Taylor would impress upon 
us that the salvation of our nation and 
of our times is bound up with the study 
of society. Chairs in that department 
in colleges and in seminaries are to be 
the sources of the streams which are to 
make glad our cities and villages, our 
homes and neighborhoods. Far be it 
from us to turn a deaf ear to those facts 
to which these and other brethren are 
pointing us. Men and women and chil- 
dren live in societies. Alas! they are 
sick anddie therein; they are tempted 
and fall in the deadly environments of our 
great cities and of our rural outskirts. 
Besides, modern social conditions are 
intense and complex. Great problems 
menace all thoughtful men of to-day as 
to crime, poverty and public health. 
Certainly, these problems are to be duly 
and thoroughly considered. It is well 
there should be experts in these matters, 
and Christian experts also. Let us have 
such—as Chicago has robbed Hartford 
to obtain one of them—for our theologi- 
cal schools. Let us have college settle- 
ments and seminary settlements in the 
slums. The “logy” in this department 
is as reasonable and worthy and useful 
as the “logy” in dogmatics. But, if it 
is just as much so, it is no more so. If 
systematic divinity may be overstocked 
with theory and fine discriminations, 
and degenerate into polemics, and so the 
acute theologian may be a preacher who 
is without spiritual power, the same is 
true of the social scientist. While we 
rejoice in the fact that the attention of 
sO many minds is turned in the new di- 
rections which promise rich studies, we 
feel like saying that the old thought of 
St. Paul belongs right here, and de- 
serves to be repeated — “Knowledge 
puffeth up; love edifieth.” Expect much 
from the new science of society, but do 
not expect from it more than, in the very 
nature of the case, it cay yield. Christ 
was in the world and doing his work be- 
fore christology took shape. Missions 
were beneficent long before chairs were 
established for instruction in the theory 
of them. The gospel leaven is in soci- 
ety, even though the philosophy of the 
leaven waits for its Newton. 


The funeral of Rev. Charles Dana 
Barrows, D.D., was in the Kirk-street 
church, Lowell, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 17th. Rev. Dr. Dana, pastor of 
the church, said a few informal words, 
making tender and fitting allusion to 
the work of him whose casket was 


resting among palms at the altar, 
and appealed to his people for a new 
consecration to Christian service, re- 
minding them that, though God 
buries his workmen the work must 
goon. Rev. Professor J. W. Churchill 
of Andover read a wonderfully beau- 
tiful arrangement of Scripture pas- 
sages, giving all present a new sense 
of the consoling power of God’s Holy 
Word, and a most impressive prayer 
was Offered by Dr. Dana. The choir 
sang exquisitely, “I cannot always 
trace the way,’ “The Lord is my 
shepherd,” and “ Rest, spirit, rest !”— 
all favorites of the departed one. 
The service at the cemetery was by 
Professor Churchill, Dr. Dana throw- 
ing earth upon the casket as the 
words of committal were spoken. 
The aspect of the grave was softened 
by evergreen, and it was encircled by 
masses of roses and lilies sent by lov- 
ing hands. Among the floral designs, 
two pieces of great beauty were sig- 
nificant; one was from the Lowell 
Reform Club, to which Dr. Barrows 
gave devoted service from its incep- 
tion. Another was the offering of 
the French Protestant church of 
Lowell, in touching remembrance of 
earnest efforts by Dr. Barrows for its 
very existence and for its progress, 
before its effective work was fully es- 
tablished. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan has begun his 
work with the Third church, St. 
Louis. 


OUR CHURCH AND OUR SEMINARY. 
Concluded from first page. 


themselves to the service of the Gos- 
pel. The care of these depends chief- 
ly upon the institution and individu- 
als, few but faithful, who realize the 
greatness of the task, and the need 
of its accomplishment. The result of 
this isolation of the seminary injures 
the church, the student and the 
school. 

The church ought to demand and 
receive some systematic, efficient ser- 
vice from the student. His presence 
should be seen in her prayer-meet- 
ings. His work ought to be felt in 
her Sabbath-school. His Saturdays 
ought to be employed in canvassing 
the district in which the church is lo- 
eated. The sick and aged should 
hear the Holy Word read, and the 
voice of supplication and praise in 
their behalf ascend to the ear of God. 
These various services, rendered un- 
der the supervision of the loving pas- 
tor, would not only relieve him, but 
greatly help the individual members, 
and the whole church. For such val- 
uable and much-needed service each 
church could regularly pay to the 
officers of the seminary a sum of 
money which should be put into the 
beneficiary fund, and from this fund 
the student could be paid for his ser- 
vice. In this way the church would 
be paying for service received. 

Such a plan as this would be very 
beneficial for the student. It would 
enable him to earn his money, rather 
than receive it as a gift. It would 
enable him to have the satisfaction of 
earning it by doing exceedingly im- 
portant and delightful service in and 
for a particular church. The reflex 
influence of such varied but systemat- 
ic work, under the guidance of the 
experienced pastor, would be incal- 
culable upon the student. Contact 
with the needs of men would develop 
his character, cultivate his tact, cor- 
rect the errors of his head by pre- 
serving the health of his heart. Stu- 
dents, no doubt, suffer much from 
spiritual dyspepsia. And the God- 
given remedy for this disease is spir- 
itual exercise. This every student 
would be glad to take. It should be 
required of him by the church and 
the seminary. 

This plan which I suggest will be 
very helpful to the seminary. It will 
keep it close to the local church and 
its needs. It will enable it to give 
the students a practical and theoreti- 
cal training for his future work. It 
will enable the seminary to realize 
its grand.purpose—the preparation 
of men for the ministry. Too often 
the seminary seems to try to fill the 
head with precepts, and leave the 
heart without practice. We need the 
Bible in the head and heart; in the 
hand and foot. Only by such a co- 
operation on the part of the local 
church is it possible for the seminary 
to give a theoretical and practical 
training for its students. Is such a 
plan feasible? Yes. 

The New Testament department of 
our seminary will aim to prepare 
men to acquire such mastery over 
the Greek language as will enable 
the preacher to use the Greek as his 
daily helper. To accomplish this 
purpose we shall study the Scriptures 
rather than books about them. The 
actual needs of the pulpit shall reign 
as a queen over all our methods. 

This, I am sure, is the aim of my 
colleagues. Let us therefore receive 
the hearty co-operation and prayers 
of every church. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


The First church, Spokane, has 
been enjoying the presence and as- 
sistance of Mrs. A. J. Bailey the past 
two weeks. Mrs. Bailey preached 
two excellent sermons on Sabbath, 
lith ult.; subject in the morning, 
“Life.” The First church is still 
without a pastor, but is hopeful that 
before long the right man will come 
this way. 

The death of Mrs. Crawford, 
daughter of Mrs. S. R. Short of Deer 
Park, occurred here on Friday, 9th 
ult. A short service was conducted 
by Rev. J. B. Renshaw, pastor, at the 
house. A memorial service will be 
held later at Deer Park. Mrs. Craw- 
ford leaves many friends, who will 
miss her in the church, the Sunday- 
school and the home. May God's 
grace sustain the husband and father 
in his bereavement, and the mother, 
brother and sister in their sorrow ! 

A council composed of the follow- 
ing representatives met at Tekoah 
for the purpose of ordaining F. O. 
Hellier of Yale Seminary: Rev. Will- 
iam Davies, pastor Second Congrega- 
tional church, Spokane; Rev. O. F. 
Thayer, pastor at Farmington; Mrs. 
Thayer, Mrs. Belshaw and Mrs. 
Crosswick as delegates; Rev. H. P. 
James, pastor at Colfax; Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, pastor at Uniontown; Su- 
perintendent A. J. Bailey and Rev. 
T. W. Walters. The council was 
called to order at 3:30 p. m., Superin- 
tendent Bailey elected Moderator, 
and Rev. Mr. Johnson Scribe. The 
candidate, after giving a narrative of 
his cali to the ministry, and state- 
ment of doctrine, was closely ques- 
tioned, and found thoroughly fitted 
for the work. At 8 o'clock p. m. the 
people assembled. Superintendent 
A. J. Bailey preached the ordination 
sermon. Rev. O. F. Thayer gave the 
charge to the pastor, Rev. H. P. 
James the ordaining prayer, Rev. 


| William Davies the right hand of fel- 


charge to the people. May the Lord 
bless these young men who are tak- 
ing up his work in this still new 
country ! | 

The State Association met in Spo- 
kane with the First Congregational 
church, 20th-23d ultimo, President 
J. F. Eaton of Whitman College 
Moderator. The attendance was not 
as good as we hoped. The discus- 
sions and papers were excellent. As 
it was the endeavor of the Business 
Committee to make it a spiritual 
meeting, all the papers were of that 
nature. “The Gift of the Holy 
Spirit,” by Rev. J. T. Nichols, and the 
discussion following, were especially 
interesting and instructive. “The 
Message of the Prophets,” by Rev. 
M. Baskerville, and followed by Rev. 
S. B.S. Penrose and Rev. Johnson, 
were helpful. We rejoiced in a visit 
at this time of a number of the Sec- 
retaries: Rev. W. Choate, Secretary A. 
H. M. S.; Rev. Dr. J. E. Roy, Secre- 
tary A. M. A.; Rev. C. H. Taintor of 
the C. C. B. S.; and Rev. Dr. G. M. 
Boynton, Secretary C. S. S. and Pub- 
lishing Society, and wife; also Mrs. 
Caswell of the Home Missionary Maga- 
zine. Yours sincerely, K. J. 5. 

SPOKANE. 


Those who still desire to disgrace the 
country by opening the World’s Fair on 
Sunday cannot hope to succeed, without 
better reasons than were stated in the 
Chicago Herala’s recent petition, which, 
expressed in the briefest way, was that, 
otherwise, the great city of Chicago 
would not know what to do with the 
people who “would crowd every brothel 
and evil resort, and multiply crime to 
such an extent that the police force 
could with difficulty cope with the situa- 
tion.” Great compliment, this, to the 
American people and their foreign guests! 
But, after all, is the Queen City so bar- 
ren of objects of interest, of churches, 
and other places proper to visit on Sun- 
day, that, when the gates of the Exposi- 
tion are closed, nothing will be left but 
the “resorts of the vicious’? If that 
were true, one might well wish the great 
fair had been located elsewhere, or 
abandoned altogether. But it is not 
true——of course, it is not—and why a 
petition to the United States Congress 
should be put forth, with no better basis 
than such miserable sophistry, isa won- 
der. Asa matter of fact, the Christian 
people of Chicago and the whole coun- 
try will see that there is no lack of le- 
gitimate things for every one to do on 
Sunday, while all the attractions of the 
fair will not be sufficient to make the “re- 
sorts” of the vicious at all lonely on 
Sunday, or any other day. 


One of the last New York illustrat- 
ed papers had illustrations of several 
great ocean steamers lying idle down 
the bay. What was the trouble? 
They were in quarantine; “the cholera 
is on board.” Sothey could not land 
passengers or freight. And if it had 
become necessary, in order to keep 
the cholera out, all the enormous 
travel and commerce with Europe 
would have been prohibited. And it 
may be done yet. Cholera is a ter- 
rible scourge, but intemperance is a 
greater and more terrible scourge. 
It destroys body and soul; thousands 
are continually going to a drunkard’s 
hell, and our government, city, State 
and nation, permit and legalize the 
traffic which they ought to prohibit. 
Oh, the inconsistency! Anything to 
keep out the cholera, no matter at 
what cost; no matter how many 
steamers are idle, or how much trade 
suffers. But “it will not do to inter- 
‘fere with the sale of liquor; that 
will hurt trade, thousands of stores 
would be emptied.” And so the 
hellish business is allowed to go on 
without limit almost everywhere. 
Shame! Shame ! 


It would be well for the National 
Congregational Council, that meets in 
Minneapolis October 12th, to appoint a 
committee to investigate and report soon, 
through the newspapers, upon the Swed- 
ish Congregational Foreign Missionary 
Society, of which Rev. C. A. Bjork is 
Secretary, No. 10 Whitting street, Chi- 
cago. Some years ago, the Swedes of 
San Francisco established an Old Peo- 
ple’s Home. When Mrs. Charles Crocker 
wanted to do something in that direc- 
tion, she found this Home, with small 
means, doing good work; so she erected 
a building, and furnished it, at an ex- 
pense Of $100,000, and gave it to this 
Society. It may be, this Swedish So- 
ciety in Chicago is just what our churches 
are looking for, with work already be- 
gun, and missionaries conducting affairs 
successfully in Alaska, Japan and else- 
where. If, on investigation, this Swedish 
Congregational Society is found to be 
established on correct principles, then 
those who refuse to giveto the American 
Board will have a Congregational socie- 
ty they can heartily support. 


Concerning the article on the chol- 
era, by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, from the 
Congregationalist in the last Pactrtc, 
an inquiry is made as to the meaning 
of the recipe. The writer of this 
has used the mixture in his family for 
thirty years, and understands it to 
be three equal parts, say: 1 oz. laud- 
anum, 1 oz. spirits camphor, 1 oz. 
tincture rhubarb. 


The whole number received to 
membership in our churches in this 
city last Sabbath was 279. This is a 
noble advance, and ought to make us 
all thank God and take courage. May 
this be only the beginning of a great 
harvest! 


lowship and Rev. T. W. Walters the 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Mention was made in a previous 
letter of the new church enterprise 
at Bakersfield, under the direction of 
Rev. A. K. Johnson, D.D. The work 
has been pushed with such energy 
and success that a new building is 
now ready for occupancy, and Super- 
intendent Ford will spend next Sun- 
day with the church and assist in the 
dedicatory services. This church has 
vindicated its right tobe. The rapid 
growth of the work attests both the 
wisdom of the decision to enter this 
new field, and the energy and devo- 
tion of the pastor. This is the first 
church of our name in Kern county, 
in a population of over 10,000, and 
will undoubtedly be the mother of 
other churches in that section of the 
State. It is an occasion for profound 
gratitude to God that he has so 
graciously set the seal of his approval 
on this work from itsinception. The 
saloon power is dominant in Bakers- 
field; but the county has abundant 
material resources, and the promise 
of a large population in the near fu- 
ture, and this church will doubtless 
have much to do in restraining the 
arrogance of the liquor traffic, and 
molding the future history of the 
place. 

At the close of last Sunday’s ser- 
vices, Rev. George Willet, pastor of 
the First church in Redlands, sub- 
mitted his resignation. Mr. Willett 
has been in poor health for some time, 
and a change of climate seems neces- 
sary. The sympathy of all our peo- 
ple is extended to Mr. Willett and 
the church which loses his valuable 
services, and we pray that our Father 
may so far restore his health that he 
may be able, under more favorable 
climatic conditions, to continue in the 
ministry of our Lord. 

Rev. Samuel Eveland, for some 
years pastor of the Congregational 
church in Reinbeck, Iowa, has re- 
ceived an invitation from the church 
at San Jacinto to preach for them a 
few months with a view to becoming 
their pastor, and he will be with 
them next Sunday. Mr. Eveland 
comes from a good church, with good 
recommendations, and will doubtless 
be able to carry forward the work of 
this church, which was so well main- 
tained by their former pastor, Rev. 
W. N. Burr. 

The Villa Park church has secured 
for their pastor, Rev. C. H. Davis, 
formerly pastor of the church at Per- 
ris. Mr. Davis did a noble work at 
Perris, and brings into his new field 
the ripe experience of many years of 
service, and the church is to be con- 
gratulated on the prospects now be- 
fore them. 

Rev. E. R. Brainerd preached for 
the newly gathered congregation at 
Bloomington last Sunday afternoon. 
Mrs. Brainerd is so much improved 
in health that she will return to Men- 
tone shortly, and they will occupy 
the new parsonage, which has just 
been put up. 

Rev. O. D. Crawford is supplying 
the Baptist church of Pasadena dur- 
ing the absence of the pastor on his 
vacation. 

Pomona College has opened this 
year with a large number of students 
and increased facilities for work. 
The faculty has been strengthened 
in some departments, and the year 
promises to be the best in the history 
of the institution. Rev. Dwight W. 
Learned, who is well known in con- 
nection with the Doshisha School.in 
Japan, and is taking a brief vacation 
in this country, met the students on 
Friday afternoon and talked to them 
in a familiar way about the impor- 
tant and growing work of the Doshi- 
sha College in Kyoto, and the man- 
ners and customs of the Japanese 
people. Mr. Learned’s long residence 
in the northern capital of Japan, and 
his prominence in the educational 
work in that empire, entitle him to be 
heard on subjects relating to these 
things; and our pastors will do well 
to secure him for lectures this win- 
ter. The churches of Southern Cali- 
fornia need the services of such rep- 
resentative missionaries in order to 
keep them in touch with the work in 
foreign lands. 

Bishop Vincent, in a sermon be- 
fore the Conference at San Diego, 
answering the question, “Is the Church 
narrow ?” as reported in the Times, 
said: “In a certain sense itis. The 
minister speaks of one Book, of the 
only name given among men, and the 
one way out of sin. The Disciplin- 
ary requirements seem narrow; but 
they are voluntarily assumed, and for 
a wise purpose. Ag the athlete puts 
his body under the most right re- 
strictions in order to secure: the best 
results, so the Church seeks the best 
things through discipline, and aims 
to make society safe for every boy 
and girl.” 

“The broadest thing in the world 
is Christianity—broad in the region 
it embraces—the world; in the time it 
covers—“ from everlasting to ever- 
lasting”; in the range of its subjects— 
the laws and phenomena of nature, 
humanity, angels and God himself.” 
“Is the church narrow in its provis- 
ion for man’s redemption? When 
the church bell rings, who are invit- 
ed? Who are made welcome? Who 
is left out of the song and prayer? 
To whom is the sermon addressed ? 
Let the richest or the poorest bow at 
the altar, and the whole Church is 
about him lifting him by faith up te 
.. There is nothing narrow in 


The Pre-Millenpial Association of 
Southern California, which is said to 
be the first of its kind in this coun- 
try, held a meeting in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall last Tuesday evening, when a 
lecture was delivered by Mr. B. 
Douglas of Santa Barbara, on ‘The 
Seventieth Week of Daniel’s Proph- 
ecy.” A good audience was present. 
Dr. Pendleton, pastor of the East 
Los Angeles Baptist church, intro- 
ducing the speaker, said that he was 
a layman, who,in the midst of the 
cares of a large business, had found 
time for a careful study of the Word 
of God. Mr. Douglas began his ad. 
dress by saying that with him the 
doctrine of the second~-coming of 
Christ for a personal reign on the 
earth was, next to salvation, the 
source of his greatest joy and conso- 
lation in religion. He urged his 
hearers to study the Bible intelligent- 
ly; to accept the words of the Bible 
as God’s words; to invoke the aid of 
the Holy Spirit in the interpretation 
of the Word; to pay careful atten- 
tion to the tenses, and study the “time 
formulas.” All the prophets, with 
the exception of Jonah, speak of the 
last things—one final series of events 
in which the Gentile sovereignty, 
which began with Nebuchadnezzar, 
shall find its culmination and end. 
During the last days the world and 
the Church will come under the do- 
minion of the “man of sin,” and all 
the true ministers of God will be 
slain. Jesus Christ, who “once, in 
the end of the world, hath appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself,” “shall in the last days be re- 
vealed from heaven with his michty 
angels in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know noi God 
and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and shall set up 
his kingdom in the earth and reign 
over his people in person. “It is the 
opinion of very many that the ‘Gen- 
tile sovereignty is now near its end, 
and that the child may even now be 
born that will become this ‘man of 
sin, and Satan’s agent in inflicting 
great woes on the Church and the 


world.” He condemned the optim- 
istic view of the present state 
of the world which leads to 


a@ misinterpretation and misappli- 
cation of the Word of God. It 
can hardly be claimed, by those who 
hold to this theory, that such views 
are inspiring. We may fully agree 
with them that the Scriptures should 
be carefully and devoutly studied 
under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, but we demur when they as- 
sert that the Holy Spirit will always 
guide students to accept their inter- 
pretations of the Word. There is a 
wide difference between accepting 
the Bible and accepting man’s inter- 
pretation of the Bible; and while we 
cheerfully accept all their exhorta- 
tions to study the Bible, and gratefully 
receive its evident teaching, we re- 
fuse to accept their interpretations 
before they are clearly shown to be 
true. Itis very difficult to be per- 
fectly fair toward those who do not 
accept our views, and perhaps Mr. 
Douglas succeeded as well in this as 
any one could. To the writer the 
lecture seemed to lack coberence, 
logical arrangement and the subject 
clearness ‘of treatment. 

One fact, however, was significant, 
and justifies this notice; namely: 
There was a good audience, compos- 


ed largely of men, who listened for , 


two hours to a lecture which was 
mainly occupied with explanations of 
certain passages of the Bible. Aside 
from the novelty of the theme, some- 
thing must have caught and held the 
attention of the people. What was 
it? Doubtless,it was the fact that 
this lecture was a Bible study. There 
is a widespread desire among the 
people of God to have the Bible 
taught them from the pulpit, and, as 
preachers, we must study this word 
devoutly, and give them the “strong 
meat’ of the Word, rather than our 
own advice on moral and spiritual 
subjects. This demand for the Word 
of God suggests that ministers of 
the gospel have new and special op- 
portunities which carry with them 
the gravest responsibilities, and that 
there are great possibilities for 
growth in grace in the rank and file 
of the Church of God. 


A parishioner of Dr. Bellamy paid 
him a compliment when he said, “He 
makes God seem large”; but no less 
did a woman recently compliment her 
pastor when she said: “He explains 
the Scriptures so well.” Better this 
than a thousand empty expressions; 
such as, “He is eloquent,” “He is a pol- 
ished gentleman,” or, “He preaches 
fine sermons.” It may be that the 
coming Church will judge of a man’s 
fitness to preach the gospel by his 
ability to plant the seeds of God's 
truth in the hearts of his hearers. 

BetHLeEHEM. 


Los Anaztes, Sept. 29, 1892. 


Arrangements are nearly completed 
for the State Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, to meet 
at Pasadena, October 12th to 16th. 
Special cars will convey the delegates 
and their friends from this city, leav- 
ing Tuesday afternoon, October 11th, 
foot of Market street, at 5:30, by the 
Los Angeles Limited Express. 
friends of delegates who desire to 
take advantage of the cheap rates 
may doso. Full particulars may be 
obtained at the Association Building, 


232 Sutter street. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


‘The adjourned annual meeting of 
+the stockholders of the Publishing 
Company of Tue Pactric will be held 
in room 23, No. 7 Montgomery av- 
enue, in San Francisco, on Thursday, 
October 13, 1892, at 12 o’clock m. 

Joun Secretary. 


Rev. A. C. Walkup made an inter- 
esting address before the last Mon- 
day Club on “Missionary Work in 
the Gilbert Islands.” He has been 
engaged in this work for the last 
twelve years, and has seen the na- 
tives give up their barbarity and 
heathenism, and become civilized 
people. The natives help to carry 
on missionary work on other islands. 
There are missions on Ocean and 
Pleasant Islands, outside the Gilbert 
group. Mr. Walkup has been here 
for a few months superintending the 
building of a small vessel, the Hiram 
Bingham, which will soon leave this 
port for the Islands, with him as 
captain. He will live on the boat, 
and go from island to island, minis- 
tering to the wants of the people. 
He will have a very large parish and 
‘scattered people. But his heart is in 
the work, and he has the prospect of 
great good. Among the visitors were 
several brethren here on their way to 
the meeting of the General Associa- 
tion. The subject at the Club next 
week will be “The General Associa- 
tion,” to be opened by Rev. Dr. W. 
©. Pond. 


Last Sabbath was a glad day in 
the First church in this city. The 
house was well filled morning and 
evening. Rev. Dr. Brown made a 
short address on the text: “To them 
gave he power to become the sons of 
God.” (John i: 12.) He then receiv- 
ed one bundred and nine persons in- 
to membership—eighty-four by con- 
fession and twenty-five by letter; 
thirty-three were baptized. Many of 
these were from the Sabbath-school. 
The youngest was only seven years; 
several .were quite aged. A very 
large number sat together at the 
Lord’s table. The evening discourse 
was on the “Transient Boarder,” and 
had reference to the large population 
living in the neighborhood of the 
church. Itis stated that, by actual 
count, there are two hundred hotels 
and boarding-houses within four 
blocks of the church. 

A very large social and reception 
to Dr. Brown and family was held in 
the First church on Monday evening. 


/ At Plymouth church the Lord’s 
_/Supper was administered, when 97 


were received to membership, 83 of 
them on confession; 29 were baptized. 
It was a day of great joy; the fathers 
and mothers were glad, and their 
sons and daughters rejoiced in the 
Lord. The church was very taste- 
fully decorated, and the congregation 
was among the largest at a commun- 
ion service. Rev. Dr. Washington 
Choate of New York preached an ex- 
cellent discourse in the evening. 


The Third church received thirty 
to membership, twenty-eight of them 
on confession; eight were baptized— 
two by immersion. In the evening 
Pastor Pullan gave the first in a ser- 
ies of illustrated sermons on Daniel; 
subject, “Godly Courage.” The 
house was full. 


The Juvenile Society of Christian 
Endeavor in the Seaman’s Bethel is 
attracting many of the children on 
the water-front. : 


There was a large congregation in 
Bethany church; twenty were receiv- 
ed to membership, seventeen of them 
Dr. Pond’s morning 
subject was “The Welcome of the 
Church.” In the evening the text 
was from the Sunday-school lesson, 
Acts ix: 16; subject, “Showing the 
Young Convert the Hard Side.” 


The subject was “Temperance” both 
morning and evening in the Olivet 
church. Pastor Cole preached to 
Christians in the morning, from 
I Cor. viii: 13. He emphasized the 
importance of trading at temperance 
grocery stores. Many signed the 
pledge in the evening, and the tem- 
perance society numbers 156 mem- 
bers. 

There were 228 in the Green-street 
Sunday-school. In the evening the 
church celebrated the Lord’s supper, 
and received twenty-three to mem- 
bership on confession; six of them 
men, and four heads of families. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt ad- 
dressed a large audience in the First 
church, Oakland, in the evening, on 
“The Condition of Woman Under the 
Christian and Pagan Religions.” 
Mrs. Leavitt has traveled extensively 
over the world, establishing W. C. T. 
Unions. | 


Rev. J. B. Silcox preached an ex- 
cellent missionary sermon in Pilgrim 
church; subject, “A World-Girding 
Enterprise.” 

Secretary Washington Choate of 
the A. H. M. S. preached in Ply- 
mouth-avenue church on “Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I thee.” Five were received. to 


the church by letter at the commun- 


ion in the evening. 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Warren organized a 
church of nine members at Melrose. 


The union evangelistic meetings, 
which commenced September 14th in 


Alameda, under the direction of Mr. ' 
Chas. N. Crittenton, closed last Mon- | 


day night. Last Wednesday a mid- 
week Sabbath was observed, when 
nearly all the stores and saloons were 
closed during the hours of the meet- 
ings. It is too soon to state results. 
The meetings have been large, and 
full of interest. The evening meet- 
ings have been in a large tent, which 
has often been crowded. Six hun- 
dred cards have been signed. Last 
Sabbath sixteen united with our First 
church; eight of them on confession. 


Rey. S. R. Wood supplied our 
church at Pacific Grove. 


For the first time in the history of 
Kings City, the stores closed Sunday 
week, in order to hear the gospel. 
C. S. Mason, evangelist, preached to 
a large audience morning and after- 
noon. Bro. Mason goes to Vacaville 
for union services this month. 


Five united with the church in 
Stockton, Rev. R. H. Sink pastor, at 
the last communion, making thirty- 
one additions in all since January. 


The San Joaquin Conference met 
at Fresno, September 22d and 23d. 
The attendance was small, but it was 
the best meeting held since I have 
been in the State. Rev. C. N. Flan- 
ders was received from the Bay As- 
sociation, and Rey. L. P. Armstrong 
from his ordination papers. Rev. T. 
G. Frickstad was dismissed to join 
the Bay Association. 

B. F. S. 


Rev. Geo. E. Freeman, former pas- 
tor of the Fresno church, now pastor 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, is visiting Fres- 
no for a few weeks. 


A very nice farewell reception was 
given the Rev. Howard Mudie at the 
residence of E. E. Grimes, in Soquel 
on Wednesday evening, September 
28th. There were 125 present. The 
Soquel band was in attendance and 
played several pretty selections in 
the yard, which was illuminated with 
Japanese lanterns. The _ residence 
was beautifully decorated with ferns, 
flowers and evergreens. The initials, 
“H. M.,” of flowers and evergreens, 


under a pretty arch of evergreen and 


flowers, were very tastefully placed 
on the wall over the dining-room 
mantel. The evening was spent very 
pleasantly with games, solos, and in- 
strumental music and refreshments. 
During the evening, just after a. solo 
by Rev. H. Mudie, Mrs. E. E. Grimes 
stepped into the parlor, in front of 
him, bearing a patchwork quilt (from 
the Ladies’ Aid Society), a collection 
of California views and photos, an 
autograph album with autographs of 
Soquel friends, and resolutions from 
the Church and Society which re- 
ceived a full voice of favor at a pre- 
vious meeting. Mrs. Grimes made 
short, appropriate presentation re- 
marks, which Rev. Mudie answered, 
and thanked the donors in a very 
pleasant manner. 


Rev. S. D. Belt has recently return- 
ed from an eastern trip to his home 
in Woodland. 


Two on confession were received 
to the church in Mission San Jose. 


One was received to our church in 
Lorin by letter. 


Rev. C. H. De Kay spent the Sab- 
bath at Tulare, and we are glad to 
report that he will supply our church 
there until January 1st. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve has been hold- 
ing successful evangelistic services 
for the last two weeks in Suisun. 


Increased attendance at prayer- 
meeting, at the Endeavor meetings, 
and in the Sunday-school, are the 
hopeful conditions of our work at 
Sonoma. 


The church and congregation at 
Eureka held a reception last week, 
and voted pastor Griffiths six weeks’ 
vacation, and presented him with a 
purse of $200 for vacation expenses. 
He will attend the National Council. 


Srate Natrona W. C. T. U. 
ConvENTION.—Reduced rates have been 
kindly granted by the Southern 
Pacific railroad to all who at- 
tend the W. C. T. U. Convention 
at San Jose, October 18th—22d. 
The annnal W. C. T. U. excursion to 
National Convention will leave San 
Francisco for Denver and all points 
East Oct. 25th. These excursions are 
specially delightful because of refined 
company and absence of drinking 
and smoking. All wishing to go 
East should join the W. C. T. U. ex- 
cursion. For certificates and all par- 
ticulars address Mrs. M. G. C. Edholm, 
Official Reporter, W. C. T. U., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

EASTERN. 


Plymouth church, Fort Wayne, has 
begun the erection of a fine house of 
worship. 

A church of twenty-two was organ- 
ized at Bear Valley, Wisconsin, Sep- 
tember 14th. 

The Central church, Madison, Ohio, 
dedicated its new house of worship 
September 21st. 

The Swedish church, Cleveland, 
laid the corner-stone of a new house 
of worship September 18th. 

The first steps were taken to or- 
ganize a church at Havelock, Nebras- 
ka, by Supt. Bross, September 18th. 


The new church in Cashton, Wis- 
consin, is the first and only church in 
the town, which has about 400 inhab- 
itants. 

The result of revival meetings con- 
ducted by Rev. A. M. Hills at Bass 
River, Michigan, has been the organ- 


izing of a church of seventy-three, . 


September 18th. 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacitic. 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 


Vick-PRESIDENTS—Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W.C 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, 
Mis. F. B. Pullan. 


RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. 

Home SecreTarigs—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 416 E. 
Fifteenth street, Oakland. 


RECORDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


( Concluded. ) 


The next topic, “How to Ad- 
vance the Interests of the Woman's 
Board.” introduced by Mrs. Fisher, 
was followed by a paper from Mrs. 
Williams on “How to Enlist Church- 
Members in this Work.” 

Then came what might be called 
our best hour, “The Young Ladies’ 
Hour,” led by Miss Dearing and Miss 
Williams. 

The “Children’s Hour” was led b 
Mrs. Pond. They had their little 
papers, too. “What was Made of Ten 
Cents?” and “The History of a Mite 
Box,” and “The Sunbeam’s Lesson,” 
made up this delightful programme. 
This was a charming hour, and light- 
ed up, perhaps, the rather heavier 
discussions. It does not take a seer’s 
or a prophet’s vision to discern the 
future of our society when it comes 
into the hands of those who are thus 
trained in their youth. 

Mrs. Eyster followed with a story, 
and Mrs. Cooper with a few remarks, 
as it was growing late, as we could 
see by the horizontal rays of the sun 
streaming through the brilliant win- 
dows of the church. The evening 
service was conducted by Dr. Will- 
iams, and Mrs. Galick spoke, and 
Nangpei again, and thus closed our 
18th annual meeting, and we parted 
to enter upon the work of another 
year. 

IN OCTOBER 


We had a brief hour sandwiched in 
between the meetings of the General 
Association in Plymouth church, the 
meat of which was Mrs. Gulick’s ad- 
dress. 

IN NOVEMBER 


Mrs. Gulick was again with us, with 
her charming presence and interest- 
ing address. 

IN DECEMBER 


Mrs. Jewett read the list of appropri- 
ations as sent us by the Association 
Board. No dissenting voices were 
heard, and the list was considered 
accepted. We often say “accepted 
with thanks” ; can we so respond? 


JANUARY, 1892. 


The new year comes to us with its 
new resolutions and new hopes, and 
its “week of prayer’—a custom es- 
tablished on mission fields, when 
thousands all over the world are 
praying for the coming of His king- 
dom, and so this meeting took the 
form of a devotional meeting. Photo- 
graphs were shown of the Matsu- 
yama Home,” now called the “Califor- 
nia Home,” from the two legacies of 
$1,000 each, from Mrs. Richards and 
Mrs. Moore, which have gone into it. 
A small sum vet remains to be raised 
to complete the amount needed. 


FEBRUARY. 


This month marked a new departure 
in our work ; viz., the employment of 
Dr. Pauline Root of South India to 
visit our churches in the interest 
of the mission with which she is con- 
nected, and mission work in general. 
This undertaking was new tous, and, 
in @ measure, experimental. This 
method is adopted at the East to in- 
spire the enthusiasm of the churches 
by giving personal information in re- 
gard to the work, looking for com- 
pensating returns both in money and 
interest awakened. And so it was 
decided, upon conference with the 
Board at Boston, and with their ap- 
proval, to employ Dr. Root at a stated 
salary for two months, the same that 
the Boston Board would give, and 
pay her traveling expenses, to visit 
the churches. And as all know, no 
one could be better fitted for this 
work than Dr. Root. She won all 
hearts in her numerous visits north 
and south. We all felt the influence 
of her simple and gracious presence, 
and charming narrations, and, withal, 
so thoroughly imbued with love for 
her Master’s work. Her energy was 
so great that her friends could hard- 
ly restrain her within the bounds of 
prudence, considering her health. 
Dr. Root made 65 talks in churches 
and schools and Christian Endeavor 
societies in the two months, beside 
meeting ladies privately from time to 
time, and we look to our hearts for 
the response to their appeals, and to 
our treasury for the hoped-for in- 
crease. 

But such was the magnetism of 
Dr. Root’s presence and talks that 
some forgot our treasury, with its 
stretched-out hands, and gave direct- 
ly to objects with which Dr. Root was 
personally identified, all of which are 
good and needy, but did not by so 
much help our treasury. However, 
we feel that enough has come into it 
to fully compensate us for the outlay, 
and the churches can never forget 
Dr. Root nor the cause she so loving- 
ly espouses. 

IN MARCH 
Dr. Root was again with us. 
IN APRIL 


We had the rare pleasure of a visit 
from the honored missionary whose 


name is a household word in the 


it. 


churches, the Rev. Hiram Bingham 
and his devoted wife, then on their 
way to New York to supervise the 
printing of the Bible in the Gilbert- 
ese language, upon the translation of 
which they have spent many years. 


It was a rare privilege to sit at the 


feet, as it were, of these honored ser- 
vants of God. 

MAY. 

This meeting was one of great joy, 

for our treasurer reported the unex- 


pected, munificent gift of $3,000 from | 


Mr. Seth Richards, in memory of his 
wife and her interest in this worx and 
connection with us. This is in ad- 
dition to the $1,000 received at the 
beginning of the year. This gift 
called out an enthusiastic expression 
of gratitude from the members. This 
$3,000 awaits appropriation, and our 
plans in regard to it will be submit- 
ted to you before maturing. We 
turn it over like a child with a first 
large coin, and think we may be able 
to almost revolutionize the world with 
We were asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to represent us at the World's 
Fair auxiliary of missions. Just think 
for a moment of this—the results of 
missions to appear in some form at 
the great World’s Fair! Truly, here 
is progress! And now we had the 
privilege of seeing face to face the 
venerable missionary, forty years 
among the Zulus, the Rev. Josiah 
Tyler, and of hearing from his lips 
of the wonderful transformation in 
character, in life and in customs 
among this people by the religion of 
Christ. “And greater works than 
these shall ye do.” So said the Mas- 
ter as he was about to leave his dis- 
ciples. This is the miracle of our 
day—the achievement of modern 
missions. Dr. Root was also present 
at this meeting, and so we had before 
us the young and the old whose lives 
have been consecrated to this bless- 
ed work. 
IN JUNE 


We had a visit from Miss West of the 
Union Signal, and from Mrs. Frear; 
these ladies are engaged in temper- 
ance work in foreign lands. Mrs. 
Dr. Peck of the North China Mission 
was also present, and said a few 
words to us. 
IN AUGUST 


The Rev. Mr. Frear was with us, and 
spoke of the new little vessel, build- 
ing under the supervision of Rev. 
Mr. Walkup, for use in the Gilbert 
Islands. It is to be very fittingly 
called the Hiram Bingham, and a wish 
was expressed that we might do 
something towards its cost. 

This completes the story of the 
months and brings us to this our an- 
nual meeting and reunion. It will 
be seen from this review how great 
have been our privileges this year 
with the large money-gifts that have 
come to us, and the presence among 
us of such missionaries as Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham, Mr. Tyler, Mrs. Gu- 
lick and Miss Root. 


OUR TREASURY. 


This is the point upon which hang 
our hopes and fears. We will soon 
hear the result of the year’s ingather- 
ing, and, no doubt, there will be some 
thank-offerings for especial spiritual 
gifts that bave come to ourselves or 
our dear ones these past months, that 
have found expression here. 

A summary of our appropriations 
is as follows: Salaries of Miss Hol- 
brook of South Africa, Miss Baldwin 
of Broosa, and of Miss Denton, Miss 
Gunnison and Miss Harwood in 
Japan, $2,87 1; work of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Perkins, India, and of Mrs. 
Arthur N. Smith in China, $750; Girls’ 
school in Spain, under care of Mrs. 
Gulick, $500; Broosa school, $484. 
Total, $5,105. 

These are our definite pledges. 
To this we have been obliged to add 
other sums for Miss Harwood’s out- 
fit, to complete the Matsuyama Home, 
and for last year’s deficit, which, as 
some changes have been made in re- 
gard to them, I will refer you to the 
treasurer’s books for the exact figures. 

And now, sisters, is not this a good 
investment, treasure laid up in heav- 
en, which we will find again if we 
are permitted to stand with “that 
great multitude that no man can 
number, of all nations and kindred, 
and peoples and tongues,” and when 
we may look upon those “clothed in 
white robes,’ who have been rescued 
from the lowest depths of earth, and 
with whom we may join in that great 
song—the “Song of the Redeemed.” 
“Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb, 
for ever and ever !” J. C. Smrru. 


Found — not 
lately, but 25 years 
ago — somethin 
that perfectly an 
cures 

atarrh in the 
Head. It’s Doctor 
Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy — and 


where ev 
else toile thet 
worst 


Here are some of the symptoms of Catarrh; 
; Obstruction of nose; disc : 
sometimes 
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INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


WITH THE 


COMP AN Y. 


Assets, $2,850,000. 
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Mail orders will receive a attention. 
Sold in SAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


-i- -- They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT.” -:- -:- 


THE IMPROVED 


CENTEMERI & CO. 


En ID GLOVE 


KEARNY ST. 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


Everything in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


Beautiful - .°. 
Berkeley 


Very few readers of THE PACIFIC are aware 
of the superior attractions of Berkeley, or how 
easily a lot can just now be obtained in its 
beautiful ‘*‘ SCENIC PARK.” 

In addition to fine climate, good water, and 
NO SALOONS, Berkeley has exceptionally good 
schools—private, grammar and high schools, 
besides the State University; also, it is very 
convenient to San Francisco and Oakland, re- 
turn tickets being only 25 cents to one, and 10 
cents to the other. 

The DALEY SCENIC PARK lies on the 
north side of the University grounds, in the 
midst of Berkeley. It has a commanding view 
of the bay, Golden Gate, Oakland and San 
Francisco, being about 350 feet above sea level, 
and is only ten minutes’ walk from the steam 
cars, electric cars, schools, postoffice and 
churches. 

This Park has recently been laid off into lots 
of various sizes, which are now for sale at from 
$500 to $1,000—only $50 down and $10 
monthly, with interest at 8 per cent. 

For further particulars, write to Rev. O. G. 
May, Berkeley, or call at his house, in the 
Park, corner of Daley and Euclid avenues. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES ‘AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House, Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


LIND 


Academy’ of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKKT STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the attention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contracts, agreements, and all other papers 
required in mining transactions, drawn upin 
legally correct form. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Manager 
EDWARD OABLSON, é. P. CURRIER. 

President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Mannfacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Oon. Stevenson anp Eoxzer 
Balesroorms 
2 Sutter Street, San Prancisce. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


6512 te 516 Sacramente and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisce, 


Wardrobe 
Chiffonieres 
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In the matter of Chiffonieres alone we dis- 
play nearly a hundred different patterns. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE. 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St., = 


ROGERS 
HEART 
TONIG 
Never Fails to Give Relief 


F. 


QURES ONLY 

HEART DISEASE 
REDINGTON & CO. QUINN & CO,, Props. 


Ss. AGENTS BOX 2664, &. F. 


Trial bottle by Expr epaid on receipt 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING 


BREAKFAST. 

**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and wy 
a careful application of the fine properties of wel 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage, which may 
Save us many doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious use 
of such articles of diet that a constitution may be grad- 
ually built up, until strong enough to resist every tend- 
ency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with 

roperly nourished frame.”’—Civi/ 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO,, 
Homeeopathic Chemists, - London, England 


ure blood and a 
ervice Gazette. 
Sold only in 


Book- ing, Shorthand, Type- Writing, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, eto 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. As ROBINSON, 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST ST., : SAN FRANCISOO, 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms. 

te Parior for Ladies and Fami- 
lies. Our cooking is done by first-class 
and our service good. Ice-cream 
and oysters served. 


1304 Market St: & 5 McAllister St., 


O. M, PETERSEN, San Francisco. 
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Girle. 


Unconscious. Service. 


‘¢ The Bee’—she sighed—‘‘ that haunts the 
clover 
Has Nature’s errands to fulfill : 
The bird that skims the azure over, 
Bears living seeds within his bill : 


‘¢ Without a pause his flight pursuing, | 
He drops them on a barren strand ; 
And turns, unconscious of the doing, 
The waste into a pasture-land. 


craving service—willing, choosing 
To fing broad-cast some golden grain,— 
Can only sit in silent musing, 
And weave my litanies of pain.”’ 


I, making answer, softly kissed her : 
66 Nature’s realm of bees and birds, — 


What is such ministry, my sister, 
Compared with your enchanted words ? 


‘¢ The seed your weakened hand is sowing, 
May ripen to a harvest broad, 
Which yet may help, without your knowing, 
To fill the granaries of God !” 
Lippincott’s. 


AT HER OWN DOOR. 


“Don't laugh at me, dear Mrs. 
Rodgers, but really I have a desire to 
do some good in the world, something 
to elevate human life and make it 
happier.” 

The young lady uttering this exalt- 
ed sentiment raised her eyes with a 
pretty air of anticipating a remon- 
strance. 

“Laugh at you, Kitty,” said Mrs. 
Rodgers. “Indeed, I think your wish 
a very beautiful one !” 

She hesitated a moment before she 
added, “And why don't you put it 
into practice ?” 

Kitty Vernam dropped her fancy- 
work, and leaned impulsively forward. 
“T have tried,” she sighed plaintively. 
“You remember I had a class at the 
mission Sunday-school last fall? I 
supposed the children would be poor 
and interesting, but they were awful. 
The little girls thought of nothing 
but dress, and the boys’”—Kitty paus- 
ed asif overcome by the recollection. 
“I kept the class only three weeks; 
then some one told me about an old 
blind woman on Fourteenth street, 
and I thought I’d goand read to her. 
I chose a real good, religious book, 
and, Mrs. Rodgers, do’ you know, she 
went to sleep! ‘The first snore was 
the final check to my ambition. I 
haven’t tried to do any good since.” 


“T sometimes think,” said Mrs. 
Rodgers, in the little pause that fol- 
lowed this narrative, “that we go 
outside for opportunities of helpful- 
ness and overlook those in our own 
homes.” 

Kitty's face expressed some per- 
plexity. “I don’t understand vou, 
Mrs. Rodgers. Uncle Mac and auntie 
are both church-members, and [I 
haven’t any brothers to reclaim from 
wrong-doing.” 

“Couldn’t you do something for the 
servants?” asked Mrs. Rodgers, gen- 
tl 


y: 
Kitty looked more puzzled than 
before. “Why, our servants have 
everything. The girls both bought 
plush coats last winter, and Eliza— 
she’s going to be married soon—is 
making quite an elaborate trousseau. 
As for John—well, John’s nothing 
but an animal. Even if I wanted to, 
I couldn’t do anything for him.” 


Mrs. Rodgers said no more. What 
could she say that would be helpful 
to this pretty, shallow girl, with her 
fondness for the picturesque side of 
philanthropy? “Perhaps she would 
be different if she had a mother,” she 
thought pityingly. 

So the little sermon ended and 
might have been forgotten had not an 
unusual occurrence at Kitty’s home 
brought it again to her mind that 
very day. As she walked into the 
back parlor late that afternoon she 
found her aunt upon the sofa, looking 
pale and agitated. 

“Why, Aunt Jennie, are you sick?” 
questioned Kitty with some concern. 

“Sick, no! But I’m utterly used 
up,” answered Mrs. Winslow, peevish- 
ly. ‘“Eliza’s beau is dead.” 

“Why, Aunt Jennie! ” 

“Yes, dead and buried. It seems 
that they wrote her two weeks ago 
and she didn’t get the letter. And 
now she’s acting like a crazy creature. 
I don’t believe she tries to control 
herself,” said Mrs. Winslow, indig- 
nantly. “Now, I suppose Ann will 
have to make the biscuits, and Dr. 
Walker is coming to tea.” 


Kitty took off her gloves in silence. 


Her aunt’s words had jarred amazing- 


ly upon her awaking sensibilities. 
Then, obeying some irresistible im- 
pulse, she went softly down stairs into 
the kitchen. 


Eliza was sitting by the table, her 
head bowed upon her hands, and was 
moaning in tearless misery. She was 
the oldest daughter of a respectable 
farmer in Novo Scotia, and had come 
to the city three years before; a quiet, 
capable girl, with a happy secret 
locked away in her breast which. cast 
a rosy light upon the most prosaic 
routine of daily duties. But while 
she had planned and worked and 
sung, her lover had died, and the 


earth had eovered him, and now the {| 


first terrible shock of awakening was 
succeeded by a stupor of wretched 
ness. 

Kitty stood by in silence. The 
trite words of consolation died upon 
her lips. And with a sense of shame 
she realized that for almost a year 
she had lived under the same roof 
with this girl, so near her own age; 


yet there existed between them no: 


bonds of friendship which now made 


it easy for her to utter words of com- 
fort. 

“My poor girl! My poor Eliza!” 
she said at last. 

The tears rushed to her eyes as she 
spoke, and with an unusual impulse 
of tenderness she took the girl's limp 
hand caressingly in her own. Eliza 
opened her eyes, stared wildly about 
her, and then burst into a fit of pas- 
sionate weeping. 

‘Sure, it’s the furrst she’s cried at 
all,” said Ann, crying too, in noisy, 
Irish fashion. “It’s just been moanin’ 
an groanin’ Miss Kitty, an’ niver a 
tear till now.” 

After a little, Kitty succeeded in 
coaxing the sobbing girl to go to her 
room and lie down—such a small, 
bare room as it was, with little of the 
comfort visible elsewhere in that 
home. Kitty looked about her with 
a feeling like dismay. She had been 
honest when she said that she wished 
to make some one happier. Could it 
be that she had overlooked the op- 
portunities the Lord had put into 
her very hands? Eliza came down- 
stairs next morning pale and heavy- 
eyed. 

“You feel sick, don’t you?” said 
Kitty, coming into the kitchen after 
breakfast was over. “I'll do the 
work in the parlors this morning, and 
Ann may help you.” 

Kitty felt that the astonishment de- 
picted on the faces of the two girls 
was a more bitter reproach than 
words. After that it was astonishing 
how her opportunities seemed to mul- 
tiply. 

“Kitty!” called her aunt a few even- 
ings after, “are you going to bed now? 
Then see if doors are locked.” 

“IT wonder if Ann has come in yet,” 
said Kitty, pausing with her foot on 
the stair. 

“If she hasn’t, she must go some- 
where else,”said Mrs. Winslow, placid- 
ly. “My doors are locked at ten 
o'clock.” 

Kitty made noreply. This custom 
of Mrs. Winslow’s of locking out her 
belated servant girls, leaving them to 
whatever shelter or companionship 
the city might offer, was not unknown 
to her niece, but had never appeared 
to her in the same light as now. 
However, it was never profitable to 
argue with Mrs. Winslow. Kitty 
obediently locked the doors and then 
went upstairs to reconnoitre. Eliza 
was asleep and breathing heavily. 
Ann had not yet made her appear- 
ance. 

Three minutes later Miss Vernam 
stole down the back stairs and took 
her seat by the kitchen fire. She 
had not waited long when there came 
a sound at the door. Kitty unlocked 
it instantly, and Ann, flushed and 
breathless, stole into the room. 

“’d made sure that the ould lady 
—goodness, Miss Kitty, is it you?” 
and Ann paused, overcome with con- 
fusion. 

“You should have been in earlier, 
Ann,” said Kitty, gently. “You know 
my aunt is very particular.” 


“T know it, Miss Kitty,” stammered 
the girl. “But I was out with a 
frind, an’ I niver thought o’ the time, 
an’ I was that frightened whin I 
found I was late’— 

Here Ann paused, quite out of 
breath. 

“But you'll be more careful next 
time, won't you?” said Kitty, with a 
smile that won the Irish girl’s im- 
pulsive heart. 

«’Dade an’ I will, miss, an’ 1 wou’t 
forgit your goodness.”’ 

And Ann went up-stairs crying, 
calling upon Kitty’s head the, bless- 
ing of all the saints. Even of John, 
Kitty had hopes from the time she 
found him, flushed and cvatless, en- 
gaged in the exhaustive occupation 
of writing a letter home. Kitty stood 
by the table looking down on the 
blotted scrawl, and listened to John’s 
descriptiou of his mother and his lit- 
tle sister, who could “read writin’ like 
‘twas print.” The man’s heavy fea- 
tures softened as he talked of home, 
and Kitty, noticing, wondered if all 
the world were changing, or if the 
difference was in herself. 

Of course it did not end there. 
Eyes once opened to opportunities of 
usefulness, son learn to look beyond 
the walls of home. But Kitty Ver- 
nam, as she goes about her “Father’s 
business,” finds no work more blessed 
than that which lies at her vwn door. 
—Congregationalist. 


TEMPERANCE AND FOREIGN MIS. 
SIONS. 


With profound thankfulness I make 
the statement that very nearly all 
American missionaries are total ab- 
stainers. I believe every Congrega- 
tional missionary, every Methodist 
Episcopal, every Northern Baptist, 


|-every Northern Presbyterian, and 


every missionary of many other small- 
er bodies of Christians is a total ab- 
stainer, but not all American Episco- 
palian missionaries, not all Southern 
Presbyterians, not all Southern Bap- 
tists. Not more than half the British 
missionaries are total abstainers. 

It is a cheering sign, however, that 
nearly all young missionaries from 
the British Isle. have adopted this 
‘principle and practice. There is 
more than one British mission station 
in India where all gray-haired mis- 
sionaries, male and female, are regu- 
lar daily drinkers, and every young 
one is an ardétit abstainer. In ail 
my journey I have met with but one 


continent of Europe, and I have 


total abstaining missionary from the | 


heard of only two others. Most, if 
not all, of the continental boards 
send out wine and beer to their mis- 
sionaries as openly and as freely as 
they do other supplies. 

The practice of total abstinence 
has been made a prerequisite to 
church membership in many missions 
and stations, as, for example, the 
American Board Mission in Japan, 
the Baptist mission in Burmah, the 
Methodist Episcopal missions in Asia 
and Africa, but not in Italy. But 
this good principle and practice has 
not been required by all total abstain- 
ing missionaries. In some iustances, 
missionaries have been governed by 
the usage of the church at home to 
which they belong. 

Iiry many lands nearly every person 
from Christian countries natives ever 
see is a drinker, frequently a heavy 
drinker. Ambassadors, consuls, 
lower officials in connection with 
legations and consulates, merchants, 
soldiers, sailors, nearly all drink, and 
many are frequently intoxicated. It 
is not strange, then, that the idea that 
to drink is a Christian habit should 
become fixed in the native mind. In 
India it has become so to such an ex- 
tent that drunkard and Christian are 
interchangeable terms. It is often 
said when a Hindu joins a church, 
“He has become a drunkard.” 

Christian churches have lost some 
of their most useful members through 
drunkenness, and even gifted pastors 
have been deposed for the same 
cause.— The Congregationalist. 


DEACONESSES, 


BY REY. ROBERT E. THOMPSON, D.D. 


The description given in the six- 
teenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans of “Phoebe, our sister, which 
is a deacon of the church at Cen- 
chreve,’ and also what is said of the 
proper character of the women dea- 
cons in I Timothy iii : 11, seems to me 
sufficient that the office of deaconesses 
existed in the apostolic church. 

This view is confirmed by the first 
glimpse we have of the condition and 
methods of the Christian church 
through the eyes of a Pagan onlooker. 
Pliny, writing from Bithynia within 
twenty years after the death of the 
Apostle John, speaks of having arrest- 
ed and tortured two women, quae 
ministrae dicebantur—the Latin equi- 
valent of deaconess —to ascertain 
what was the truth as to the practices 
and beliefs of the Christians. From 
that time, in church literature, we find 
mention of the office as well establish- 
ed and recognized, and even as con- 
veyed by ordination to those who were 
admitted to it. It finally died out 
when monasticism had effected the 
great perversion of the social order 
of the church, and holy idleness had 
come into greater esteem than Chris- 
tian activity in good works. 

The female diaconate existed to fur- 
nish scope for woman’s energies in 
the widest fields of personal service, 
and to associate the sexes in this 
field, so as to secure the highest effi- 
ciency from the union and co-opera- 
tion of their contrasted qualities. It 
gave scope to woman’s tact and adapt- 
ability in the care of persons, with- 
out trusting her into those modes of 
service which are reserved for man. 

The demand for its revival came 
with the new awakening of the wo- 
men of Protestant Christendom to the 
opportunities there are for their em- 
ployment in the works of the church. 


PLEASURES WHICH A CHRISTIAN 
SHOULD FOREGO. 


BY F. FLAWITH. 


1. Those as to the helpfulness and 
propriety of which he is in doubt. 
“Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
(Rom. xiv: 23.) 

2. Those in which he cannot in- 
dulge without danger that his exam- 
ple may lead others into sin. (Rom. 
xiv: 15; I Cor. viii: 9.) 

3. Even those in which, if he en- 
gage, he will grieve weak Chrisiians, 
who thus disprove them; much more 
those which Christians universally 
condemn. (I Cor. viii: 12, 13; Rom. 
xiv: 12,13; Mark ix: 42. 

4. Those which have the taint of 
sin upon them. (Jude 23.) 

5. Those which, if indulged in, 
would place him in a false position. 
(I Thess. v: 22; II Cor. viii: 21.) 

6. Also those which seem to iden- 
tify a Christian in taste and life with 
a sinful world, from which he should 
be separate. (II Cor. vi: 14-17; Rom. 
xii: 2.) 

7. Those which might gain the 
mastery over him, and would inter- 
fere with anything of more impor- 
tance. (I Cor. x: 33.) 

8. Those into which he cannot car- 
ry his religion, and make them ac- 
cord honestly one with the other. 
(I Cor. vii: 31.) 

9. Those in which he cannot show 
forth the shining graces of a Chris- 
tian character to the honor of God. 
(Matt. v: 16.) | 

10. To sum all together, a Chris- 
tian cannot consistently and without 
previous sin, enter into any pleasures 
in which he cannot breathe the at- 
mosphere of Christ’s presence. 


The polite reporter wrote that 
“Miss Chromatic rendered several 
piano pieces,” but the printer set up 
that she “ rended the piano to pieces.” 


We shall | be judged hereafter, not 


by what we have felt;. but by, what we 
| 


have done.—Robert Hall. 


% 


Houselrold. 


Pumpkin Pie. 


When ‘‘melancholy days” come round, 
And leaves get brown and red; 

When corn is shocked, and when you add 
A blanket to your bed; 

When apples, pared and quartered, 
Are set in the sun to dry— 

This is the time you smack your lips, 
And think of pumpkin pie. 


This pumpkin pie’s a tempting dish 
To almost any fellow; 

So sweet and tender, luscious (yum), 
And then, withal, so yellow ! 

And stir up eggs, and milk, and spice, 
And sugar—oh, my eye! 

And then you add the pumpkin, 
And that makes the pumpkin pie. 


A doubt’s been growing in my mind, 
And I’ve been thinking why, 

With eggs and sugar, milk and spice, 
We call it pumpkin pie. 

For pumpkin by itself is naught— 
’Tis cow food—and, by jing, 

Eggs, sugar, milk and spice will make 
A pie with anything. 


How like to pumpkins are some men 

Who’re lauded in these days; 
Somebody does the work for them, 

And they usurp the praise. 
Henceforth I’ll make a metaphor 

When such an one I spy, 
And every false usurper 

I’ll call a pumpkin pie. 

— Yankee Blade, 


BAKED AND POTTED PEARS. 


Among fall fruits tie pear holds 
an important place, although its rep- 
utation has suffered somewhat from 
improper treatment when an attempt 
has been made to serve pears cooked, 
either as sauce or canned. 

The pear possesses some peculiar 
qualities, and requires a different 
treatment from other fruits. 

It is the only fruit that is better 
for being removed from the tree 
when green and laid aside to ripen. 

It has no marked flavor of its own, 
and readily absorbs that of any 
spice or fruit. 

It requires to be cooked much 
longer than most fruits. When sim- 
ply canned, its only recommendation 
to most persons is its looks ; and the 
large, white, perfectly shaped halves 
do lodk nice, but are tasteless and in- 
sipid. 

Ripe, juicy pears are delicious 
served'with sugar and cream. The 
pears should be put on the ice until 
cold, peeled, sliced thin, sprinkled 
with sugar, and served immediately. 

Pears bake nicely and make a very 
rich dish. They require at least two 
hours to cook. 

Baked Pears, No. 1.— Wash and 
wipe the pears, cut in halves, remove 
the core and all imperfections ; put 
in a deep earthen baking-dish, cover 
with water, and place in a hot oven. 
When soft, add sugar and brown. 

Baked Pears, No. 2.—Select sound, 
perfect pears ; place in a baking-dish 
with a little water. Bake until 
thoroughly done. When cool, re- 
move the skins, roll each pear in 
granulated sugar, and arrange ina 
glass dish. Serve with whipped cream. 

A housekeeper whose dishes al- 
ways prove acceptable and appetiz- 
ing prepares what she calls potted 
pears in this way: Take nice, ripe 
pears ; do not peal but wipe care- 
fully ; cover the bottom of a stone 
jar with pears, stems upward, and 
sprinkle sugar over them ; then set in 
another layer of pears ; sprinkle over 
more sugar, and continue until the 
jer is full. Putin a pint and a half 
of water to every gallon of fruit. 
Cover the jar close, and set in a slow 
oven two hours. 

Housekeepers remote from mar 
kets, who are obliged to buy their 
supplies of fruit canned, will find the 
pears much improved if treated in 
this way : Remove the fruit from the 
can, and if the pears are soft enough 
for a broom straw to pass easily 
through them, drain off the juice and 
set the pears aside. Put the juice in 
a porcelain kettle with half a pint of 
sugar and a pint of water. Tie half 
a teaspoonful of ground cloves in a 
piece of thin muslin, and throw. into 
the syrup, whicl should be boiled 
until it looks thick and rich. Then 
put in the pears, and cook ten min- 
utes. Carefully remove each piece 
of pear with a wooden or silver 
spoon to a glass or earthen jar, pour 
the syrup over them, and cover 
tightly until cold. The bag of cloves 
should be removed before the pears 
are put in the syrup.—Harper’s Bazar. 


We are, perhaps, too much in the 
habit of thinking of death as the cul- 
mination of disease,.which regarded 
only in itself is an evil, and a terrible 
evil. But I think rather of death as 
the first impulse of the new strength, 
shaking itself free from the old 
mouldy remnants of earth-garments, 
that it may begin in freedom the new 
life which grows out of the old. The 
caterpillar died into the butterfly. 
Who knows but disease may be the 
coming of the keener life break- 
ing into this, and beginning to de- 
stroy, like fire, the inferior modes or 
garments of the present? And thus 
disease would be but the sign of the 
salvation of fire; of the agony of the 
greater life to lift us to itself, out of 
that wherein we are falling and sin- 
ing. And so we praise the consum- 
ing fire of life.-—George Macdonald. 


God mingles the bitter with the 
sweet in this life to set us seeking an- 
other life where there shall be sweet 
alone.— Augustine. 


A tender conscience is a stronger 


obligation than a prison.— Thomas |. 


Fuller. 


For Constipation | 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 


For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Drugyiste. 


Every Dose Effective 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li-y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and G13 Front Street, 
San 


FOSTER & 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. Choice 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Franocrsco 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8S. F. 
Za For -ale by all hardware dealers, 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
work wajranted. Fine wa 
repairing a specialty. 


rings, $1 
and jew- 


B. M. ATCHINSON & 
DEALERS IN 
Cheese, Eggs, Hams, Bases, Pickles, 


Nos. 16, 12, 28 ahd 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny &-Dhpont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone‘ No. 1 San 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6,189). Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For ful] 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak'and. 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINAR 


1222 Pine St., - San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 192. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


4h OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds ve) y 
nearly to that of Wellestey College, Mas:, 
The Seminary course of study remains 1: - 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA 00., OAL. 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telezraph Ave , Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. ' 

For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 
Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 


Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL 


— 


— = 


t 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for yon? 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It i 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 
Bend fo catalogue to 
Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 


PRINOIPAL 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 


OAKLAND, CAL.j~ 2... 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. } 
W. W. Lovejoy. D.D. 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. Nasu, M.A., Secretary. 
Ruys R. Lioyp, M. A. 
FREDERICK W. PHELPS, M.A." 
Applications may be* made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the faculty. © 
Term of study, September 6,.1892, to April 
26, 1893. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 
TAKE A CowuRSE IN THE 
Sprsgue Corresp’ce 
sCHOwL oF LAW. 
(Incorporated. ) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 

iculars to 
J. Cainer, Jr., *ec’y 
722 Wuitnev Brock, 


6-22-lyr 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE 
swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. Water — from the bay 
an 
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thing new, clean. and well‘ordered. Ba 
25 cents. | 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAT. 


Revery. 


EVENING. 


Dim grows the wood; the amber evening tints 
Merge into opal skies and stars just seen; 
Down vistas gloomed and winding there are 

hints 
Of elves and gnomes along the mosses green. 


MIDNIGHT, 


A holy song the thrush has distant sung; 
The tree-tops murmur like some dreaming sea; 
Hark ! far away a silvern bell has rung 
Twelve strokes, slow tolled, that faint and 
fade from me. 


MORNING. 


A shaft of gold upon my upturned face 
As fleeting and as shy as any fawn; 

Sweet odors, stirring winds and forms of grace; 
Now, tell me, is this heaven, or is it dawn ? 


—Richard Burton, in October Godey’s. 


SUNRISE AT MIRROR LAKE. 


BY HENRY E. PASTOR. 


Among the deep, majestic vales 
that lie between the lofty peaks of 
the ragged Sierras, there is one deep- 
er and more majestic than its fellows 
—one whose sublime and solemn 
grandeur seems to render it a fit sepul- 
cher forthe human family. Its mon- 
uments, too, are many and massive, 
carved out of the solid granite by the 
deft chisel of Titanic forces that have 
long since spent their strength and 
fallen asleep—domes, half-domes, 
spires, obelisks —forms fantastic or 
of stately symmetry—fitting embell- 
ishments for the great mausoleum of 
man. Nor are these imposing monu- 
ments of rugged rock all that marks 
this wondrous spot. A score of sky- 
born waterfalls shimmer in the sum- 
mer sunshine, lending light, and life, 
and beauty to the magnificent chasm 
into which they pour. The lyric of 
the cascade blends with the symphony 
of the breeze-swept trees, making vo- 
eal the air around with their music. 


Reader, would you listen to the 
wild, weird music of Nature’s grand 
choir, in a temple not made with 
hands? Then, go to the valley of the 
Yosemite. 

But we mean to tell of one little 
spot only in this enchanted valley. 
Nestled in a beautiful canyon at the 
northeast end of the valley lies a nar- 
row sheet of limpid water, thousands 
of feet below the crest of the cliffs 
that rise up almost perpendicularly 
from its rich-foliaged margin. This 
tiny lake is the home of a large fam- 
ily of happy mountain trout, and is 
known far and wide for its reflective 
powers and picturesque surroundings. 
A pilgrimage to the Yosemite is in- 
complete without a visit to Mirror 

It is a June morning when we pay 
a second visit to this lake. The sky 
is a clear, azure blue, such as we 
have often seen in the better paintings 
of Italian landscape. The air is 
crisp and bracing, enough so to give 
zest to our early morning walk. We 
have pitched camp at the mouth of the 
Tenaiya Canyon, on the well-wooded 
bank of the pretty little stream bear- 
ing the same name,and so are with- 
in easy walking distance of the lake. 
We arrive there about fifteen minutes 
before sunrise. The same quiescent 
clearness glasses its surface, the same 
sharp outline of sky, mountain and 
tree is imaged in the depths below, 
as when first seen. At intervals a 
hungry trout darts after an unwary 
fly, breaking the smooth water into 
sharp, tiny ripples. that quickly spread 
into larger but less distinct circles, 
until melting away in the placid 
calmness of the lake’s wonted mood. 
Standing ona granite rock project- 
ing a few feet into the water, and 
watching below, instead of above, 
for the “rise” of the near approach- 
ing sun, our eye is drawn to a gold- 
en halo surmounting a picturesque 
peak on the opposite side. This peak 
appears as a huge stalactite hung 
from the roof of an immense fairy 
grotto; and the weird light that tips its 
summit, as the reflected illumination 
from an Enchanted Palace hidden 
somewhere in the inverted mountains 
near by. 

But while we stand and gaze with 
transfixed admiration upon the beau- 
ties of this unreal world at our feet, 
®& vision of even greater loveliness 
‘breaks upon our view. Across the 
depths of the cerulean dome beneath 
there floats into sight over an arch 
in the mountains an iris-hued cloud 
of surpassing splendor. All the col- 
ors of the rainbow show out rich and’ 
deep upon its fleecy folds, pink tints 
and green showing especially brill- 
iant. Scarcely crediting the evidence 
of our senses, we glance quickly at 
the sky above to see if this thing of 
beauty had a counterpart in the world 
of reality. We beholda vapory mass, 
in form and outline like that below, 
but the gorgeous coloring is not 
there. "Tis but a— 


** Beautiful cloud ! with folds so soft and fair, 
Swimming in the pure, quiet air”— 
A fleecy whiteness, relieved by soft 
shadows, pearl and grey—no more. 
We look again beneath us—the cloud 
is Just vanishing, with fading brill- 
lance, behind the mountain tops. 
Another patch of cloud now sailsinto 
sight, smaller than thw first, but, if 
possible, more radiant in coloring. We 
again look upward for a verification 
of the vision. We scan the orig- 
inal closely. Yes,a few pale colors 
are discerned—faint suggestions of the 
opalescent image below. And what an 
image! If, as the child blows soap- 


water into the iridescent bubble, the 
poet could transmute, by an alchemy 
all his own, the tinted seashell 
into the eriform cloud, he would pro- 
duce the nebulous images spread out 
before us this June morning; clouds— 
“ Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 
Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air: 
Their battlements hung o’er the slopes and 
the forests, 


Seats of the gods in the limitless ether, 
Looming sublimely aloft and afar.” 


Were these passing clouds self- 
conscious, methinks they would 
pause over Mirror Lake, and, Naiad- 
like, linger long to gaze on them- 
selves glassed in the depths of this 
unique mirror of the mountains. 
Standing on that rock watching these 
and other bits of nebulous beauty 
wafted by, we think eye never be- 
held before so glorious a pageant. 


Clouds 3,000 feet above the Half 
Dome—the probable height of those 
we saw—have a total elevation of 
12,000 feet above sea level. At this 
altitude, instead of watery vapor, 
clouds are composed of spicules of 
snow—myriads of minute natural 
prisms that decompose the auroral 
light into the resplendent hues of the 
chromatic spectrum. Why the effect 
is heightened in the reflection we are 
not scientist enough to explain, 
though the difference is as striking 
as it is beautiful. 


But Phebus has scaled the lofty 
mountain slopes, and floods lake and 
canyon with an effulgence that oblit- 
erates the quiet shadows, and rouses 
drowsy Nature toa full,gladsome sense 
of his coming. The lake before us, the 
hand-glass of mountain sprite and 
woodland elf, takes on a burnished 
sheen too dazzling to look upon. The 
vision below has been snuffed out by 
the superior brightness above, and 
the spell-bound spectator is roused 
from his revery by the hoarse voice 
of the prosaic jehu shouting, “All 
aboard!” for the ruddy fire and 
smoking breakfast awaiting him at 
the hotel has manifold charms over 
standing in the cold morning air, 
shivering, and listening to the gush- 
ing eloquence of a bevy of senti- 
mental young ladies and the trite re- 
marks of a knot of unsentimental 
men—over what? A little pond of 
water and a few flecks of clouds at 
the unseusonable hour of breakfast 
time. 

So, thirty or forty disillusionized 
beholders of sunrise at Mirror Lake 
enter carriages or mount horses and 
ride back to the hotels to partake of 
something more substantial than a 
“feast for the eyes” alone—all except 
the plebeian campers, who trudge 
back in the dust of the whirling car- 
riages to their forsaken camps, and 
regale themselves on burnt mush 
and overdrawn coffee, and other 
things less dainty found lying around 
loose. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Knowing that Lowell was my su- 
perior, I presented myself at his door 
with considerable hesitation. It left 
me when I was shown into his study, 
for there was that in his pleasant face 
and kindly eye, in the grasp of his 
hand and the tone of his voice, that 
put me at once at ease. It was a 
bright forenoon, either toward the 
end of spring or the beginning of 
fall, and there was a wood fire on the 
hearth, not so much because it was 
needed, I thought, as because it made 
the room look cosy and comfortable. 
We were in the library, and there 
were books everywhere—in cases 
along the walls, in chairs, and on the 
table at which he wrote. We sat be- 
side this table in the ruddy glow of 
the fire, and, lighting each a cigar, 
we smoked and talked. He asked 
me about myself—for he had heard 
of me, he said—and about the men 
of letters whom I knew in New York. 
I mentioned Park Benjamin, who had 
been very kind to me, and whom he 
probably knew (he nodded), and 
Ralph Hoyt, whom he might know 
(he did not nod), and Hoffman, and 
Griswold, and Matthews, and the 
Duyckincks,. of whom he also probab- 
ly knew (he nodded again), “and who 
certainly know you,” I was about to 
add, when I remembered that he had 
not acknowledged “A Fable for Crit- 
ics,’ and suppressed the remark. Had 
I read much, and what books did I 
like most? It was a large question, 
and it led to much talk; for I was 
grateful for the interest in me which 
it manifested, and was curious to 
know what he thought of my read- 
ing. I told him that I read all the 
books which, coming in my way, in- 
terested me, and that most of these 
were in verse, for which I cared more 
than for prose. I began with the 
eighteenth-century poets, which I ac- 
cepted at what I thought the value 
the world set upon them, but I had 
not read long before I wondered at 
the reputation in which they were 
held. I found Thomson’s “Seasons,” 
for example, dull reading, his natur- 
al descriptions were sO vague, and 
his language was so turgid; and 
Cowper’s “Task,” apart from its pic- 
tures of nature, was nothing to me. 
My criticism was just so far as it 
went, he said, but it did not go far 
enough; for, whatever might be the 
nineteenth-century judgment of Cow- 
per and Thomson, they were impor- 
tant poets at the eras in which they 
flourished, since the one undermined 
and the other overthrew the school 
of false natural description which ob- 


tained among the poetasters of Dry- 


den’s time and later modish versifiers, 
who wrote pastorals because Virgil 
and Theocritus did, and who, instead 
of looking at nature through their 
own eyes, read it through the specta- 
cles of books. How bad the best 
were we saw in “Windsor Forest.” 
But perhaps I had not read the poets 
chronologically. No, I had read spor- 
adically, just as I happened to get 
them. But no matter in what order 
I read, it seemed to me that most of 
them had no clear idea of what po- 
etry was. Yes, he said. And what 
is poetry? I have read many defini- 
tions, I replied, but none that did not 
require further definition. One defi- 
nition of poetry, as I remember it, is 
that it is something which cannot be 
so well expressed in prose as in verse. 
So Coleridge hinted, he answered, 
when he shaped the dictum, “the best 
words in the best places.”—Richard 
Henry Stoddard. 


OLD PARIS. 


The real Paris, the Paris of romance 
and history, the Paris of Eugene Sue 
of Balzac, of Victor Hugo, of Emile 
Zola—in one word, the Paris of the 
Parisians, and not that of Cook’s tour- 
ists—must be looked for off the Boule- 
vards, in the popular quarters of the 
city, in the faubourgs. There one, 
instead of English and American vis- 
itors, sees the real inhabitants of 
Paris, and can judge of the real char- 
acteristics and customs of the French 
people. 

It is in these populous quarters 
only that one feels the sensation of 
being in a strange city, among a peo- 
ple about whom everything has the 
charm of novelty—dress, manners, 
shops and architecture. 

To begin, then, we find in the very 
heart and center of the city, on the 
Boulevard St. Michel, the “Students’ 
Boulevard,” a vestige of the time 
when it was yet a Roman settlement, 
and called “Lutece’—the “'Thermes” 
of Julian, built by that emperor in 
the fourth century. 

These “Thermes,” or baths, are yet 
in a wonderful state of preservation, 
better by far than that of many build- 
ings of the last century. One has 
but to glance at the massive and solid 
walls of this curious structure to see 
that they knew how to build in those 
days, and that contractors were then 
a race unknown. 

These ruins, of which every divis- 
ion—“Caldorium,’“Frigidorium, etc., 
can still be distinctly located, form 
part of the collection of the famous 
Musee Cluny; in fact, almost part 
and parcel of the Hotel Cluny, which 
is built close up to them and con- 
tains so many artistic and antiquarian 
treasures. They are piously preserv- 
ed, and will probably last for cen- 
turies to come, when the modern 
structures surrounding them will 
have crumbled to dust. 

Close to the Halles Centrales, the 
famous market, of which Emile Zola 
gives such a vivid and wonderful 
description in the “Ventre de Paris,” 
are the Rue Piroueile, where one seems 
to be suddenly transplanted into the 
very :nidst of the Paris of the Middle 
Ages, and the Rue de Venice, a quaint 
old street, full of curious tumble- 
down old buildings exceedingly 
picturesque, but still more filthy, and 
by no means wholesome-looking. 
The Rue de Venice is one of those 
streets which quiet, peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens give a wide berth to 
after sundown. 

A still more dangerous neighbor- 
hood is the spot known as Les Car- 
rieres d’ Amerique, situated in Belle- 
ville, formerly one of the most joy- 
ous and beautiful suburbs of Paris, 
but now part and parcel of the great 
city. Inthe past it was a Sunday 
promenade, full of beer-gardens, bad 
music, and cheap restaurants. At 
present it is shunned by pleasure- 
seekers and inhabited by the poorest 
of poor workingmen, the scum and 
refuse of the vast capital. The most 
poverty-stricken and disreputable of 
all Paris possesses of poor and disrepu- 
table, a conglomeration of rag-pickers, 
thieves, and assassins, seek refuge in 
the excavations of these now aban- 
doned quarries. Why they are called 
Les Carrieres d’Amerique, no one 
pretends to know. There is not now, 
and certainly never has been, any- 
thing American about them.—‘Select- 
ed. 


A missionary in Madagascar writes 
as to the source of progress which 
has been witnessed in that great is- 
land within the past few years, that 
it was the Bible that made Madagas- 
car. They have now in Madagascar 
1,360 congregations — self-support- 
ing congregations—and that work 
has been mainly done by the Bible. 
The people of Madagascar have only 
one book, and that book the Bible, 
and they regard all other books as 
only useful so far as they throw light 
on the Bible, and help them to nu- 
derstand it. The Roman Catholics 
had been in Madagascar since 1616, 
but no trace of their work remains 
because they did not give the Word 
of God to the people. 


There are 200 baptized Christians 
in Uganda in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, and about 
2,000 adherents under instruction. 
The Gospel of Matthew has been 
translated into the native tongue. 
The arrival of 100 copies from Eng- 
and was attended with the wildest 


kiterary and Educational. 


NerGHBors IN Barton Square. By Alice 
Eddy Curtiss. Pp. 346. Price, 
$1.50. Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 


A thrillingly tender story of a hard 
life filled with comfort by the pres- 
ence of God. Its heroine is a little 
dressmaker, lovable and intensely 
loving. She is burdened with abun- 
dance of comparatively unprofitable 
work, the care of an almost imbecile 
aunt and of a headstrong young sis- 
ter. Her earnest but somewhat tact- 
less endeavors to protect the latter 
only urge the young girl to contract 
a most foolish marriage, which not 
long after results in her death. A 
truly self-sacrificing life it is that is 
pictured in the little dressmaker—a 
spirit rarer than it ought to be, yet 
common enough to be recognizable 
by many. The spirit of love thus 
shown finds a time at the end when 
the sadness is only a memory and the 
present is full of joy. The reading 
of this pathetic tale cannot fail to 
deepen one’s regret that Mrs. Curtiss 
could not have lived to do yet more 
work. 


In tHe Vutture’s Nest. By Mildred 
Fairfax. Pp. 396. Price, $1.50. 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. 

A historical tale, which depicts with 
great vividness and power the heart- 
less worldliness that prevailed in the 
French court during the reign of 
Charles IX, when Catherine de Med- 
ici really governed king and nation. 
The heroine of the story, Antoinette 
de Bourlemont, is a young girl who, 
having been brought up under the 
direction and influence of Catherine, 
is, nevertheless, of true, loving and 
loyal spirit. So innocent is she of 
any guile that she never understands 
the true character of her royal friend 
until her eyes are opened by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
malign bitterness of the house of 
Guise, the weak and pitiful character 
of King Charles, the craftiness of the 
Italian queen mother, and the pomp 
and stateliness of court life, are well 
drawn, while the Huguenot party as 
a whole is set before us with all the 
patriotic Christian fervor which ani- 
mated Queen Jeanne and her trusted 
counselor, Coligny. 


THE WOMAN’S TEMPLE, 


Dear Reapers: We have never made 
an appeal through your columns for 
the greatest of our enterprises, the 
Woman’s Temperance Temple at 
Chicago, now about completed, and 
declared to be the most attractive 
business building in the world. Be- 
sides being the headquarters of the 
national W. C. T. U., and the Wom- 
an’s Temperance Publishing House, 
it is also used as a banking and office 
building; four of Chicago’s largest 
banks have their quarters in it. The 
rent roll from the building already 
amounts to $140,000, although it has 
only been occupied since the first of 
May. When it is entirely filled, 
which we expect will be within a 
year, its rental will be something 
over $200,000 annually. The temple 
has a frontage on La Salle street of 
one hundred and ninety-six feet, and 
is thirteen stories high. It contains 
« beautiful memorial hall on the 
ground floor. Here every day in the 
year will ascend prayer and supplica- 
tion for the salvation of the drunkard, 
and the speedy overthrow of that 
traffic which is the world’s greatest 
curse. Within its sacred precincts 
the wanderer, far from home, amid 
temptation, will find its doors ever 
open, with motherly and sisterly 
hearts and hands ready to help and 
lead the erring to Him, who can save 
to the uttermost. 

The capital stock of the Temple is 
$600,000. We are using every effort 
to gain possession of the entire stock, 
for; of course, those who hold the 
stock receive the income from the 
rentals, and are the true owners of 
the building. We are glad to say 
that through gifts from our white 
ribboners, and the sale of Temple 
trust bonds, Mrs. Matilda B. Carse 
and her Board of Trustees now hold 
for the national W. C. T. U. $275,000 
worth of stock, almost half of the en- 
tire capital. 

The object of this letter is to ask 
your influence and help for the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which has done s0 many helpful things 
for every temperance paper in the 
land, always showing a sisterly spirit 
of good will to all ventures, journal- 
istic and otherwise, that promised 
help to the temperance reform. We 
believe that the editor will be willing 
and glad to print this letter. We 
wish to ask if there are not scores 
and hundreds among the readers of 
this paper who will be glad to send 
one dollar to Miss Esther Pugh, 
Treasurer of the National W. C. T. U., 
the Woman’s Temple, Chicago, as a 
token of their interest in this great 
movement, whereby the World’s and 
National W. C. ‘I’. U. have a beautiful 
home for their work, and a prospect 
of such sure income from rents as 
shall enable them greatly to enlarge 
and strengthen the muvement which 
is now extending rot only through- 
out our own land, but to every cor- 
ner of the civilized world. A dollar 


| Joy. 


tis but little for any one of us to give, 


while the aggregate of these small 
gifts, if promptly sent, would make 
the Temple our-own before the Na- 
tional Convention meets in Denver, 
Colorado, October 28, 1892. 

It is a moderate request that I 
make here and now, but it represents 
purpose and power for the great so- 
ciety which must have not only a 
name, but a local habitation; notonly 
an inward spiritual life, but outward 
form and substance. The world has 
never had an object lesson in philan- 
thropy that appealed so strongly to 
the eye as this noble pile standing on 
one of Chicago's most notable streets, 
not a stone’s throw from the Chamber 
of Commerce, and capable of bring- 
ing in such a noble revenue. This, 
however, cannot be done until we 
own all the stock. Will you not, 
good friend and brother, earnest- 
hearted white-ribbon sister, whoever 
you may be, purchase a postoffice or- 
der for one dollar the next time you 
have opportunity, and let it go in to 
swell the constantly deepening cur- 
rent of that money power which must 
be an element in every good cause, 
as well as every evil undertaking on 
the face of the earth? The touch of 
that fabled king, Midas, turned every- 
thing to gold. Give us this little 
wedge of gold, and we will turn it 
into everything good for the great 
reform that means purity and patriot- 
ism, progress and prohibition, health 
and happiness. Yours for God and 
home in every land, | 

Frances E. Writarp. 

Curcaco, Sept. 12, 1892. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS 
TRADE MARKS 
DESICN PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

ery en en ou us is bro ore 
the public by a notice aiven free of charge in the 


erientitic America 

BLISHERS, Broad-vway. New York. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We adviseas to n 


t 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D a 
G. D. MAYLE, 

BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH : 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5219. San Francisco. 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 


FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
prove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 


y the above or kindred diseases, 


25 Cents a Box 


but general! ized in Eng! and. in 
ut the world to be “worth a 
guinea a x.” for the reason that they 


WILL CURE a wide 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 25% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


PURE JUICE THE 


| An Unfermented Wine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES, grown in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIUUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcobol, thus making a delivious 
and safe medicinal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
Wine; whileit is free from 
the hurtful stimulant of 
Alcohol. 

Physicians Recommend 


Its Use in the Sick 
Room, 


For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIN & CO., 


DRUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


S59 Market St., San Francisco, 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


Tolephonmne No. 8534 


HS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Soi- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received a 
publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all Varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKs and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
8 y es, 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


of com- 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


JAMES K. WILSON........... _,. President 
J. L, N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON.............:. Manager 


Miller, J. L. N. ane, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 


Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 


Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


Old work finished equal to new. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


ov” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. 7) 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, COASTERS, TEA-SETS 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and*all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATOHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


J0ld, Silver and Nickel Plating Works, 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 
Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., 8. F. 


First Premium Silver Medal. 


Metal 
Tipped. 


DRESSSTAY 


See Name “EVER BREADY”’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the **Ever Ready.’’ 


Will Not 
Cut 


DEPOTS. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL } MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand 8t., New York. 
BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street, San Francisco. 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


__ Every Requisite for First-class Funerals, Lady Attendants at all Hoers. 
OFFICE: 2429 Mission St., mr. 9ist. 


Telephone 6102, 
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- I chose a real good, religious book, 
. and, Mrs. Rodgers, do’ you know, she 


_ plexity. 


.Her aunt’s words had jarred amazing- 


- succeeded by a stupor of wretched 


yet there existed between them no 


THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepyespay, Ocroser 5, 1892. 


Home Virle. 


Uneonscious. Service. 


‘¢ The Bee’—she sighed—‘‘ that haunts the 
clover 
Has Nature’s errands to fulfill : 
The bird that skims the azure over, 
Bears living seeds within his bill : 


‘¢ Without a pause his flight pursuing, | 
He drops them on a barren strand ; 
And turns, unconscious of the doing, 
The waste into a pasture-land. 


I, craving service—willing, choosing 
To fing broad-cast some golden grain,— 
Can only sit in silent musing, 
And weave my litanies of pain.’’ 


I, making answer, softly kissed her : 
Nature’s realm of bees and birds, — 


What is such ministry, my sister, 
Compared with your enchanted words ? 


‘¢ The seed your weakened hand is sowing, 
May ripen to a harvest broad, 
Which yet may help, without your knowing, 
To fill the granaries of God !” 
Lippincott’s. 


AT HER OWN DOOR. 


“Don't laugh at me, dear Mrs. 
Rodgers, but really I have a desire to 
do some good in the world, something 
to elevate human life and make it 
happier.” 

The young lady uttering this exalt- 
ed sentiment raised her eyes with a 
pretty air of anticipating a remon- 
strance. 

“Laugh at you, Kitty,” said Mrs. 
Rodgers. “Indeed, I think your wish 
a very beautiful one !” 

She hesitated a moment before she 
added, “And why don't you put it 
into practice ?” 

Kitty Vernam dropped her fancy- 
work, and leaned impulsively forward. 
“T have tried,” she sighed plaintively. 
“You remember I had a class at the 
mission Sunday-school last fall? I 
supposed the children would be poor 
and interesting, but they were awful. 
The little girls thought of nothing 
but dress, and the boys’”—Kitty paus- 
ed asif overcome by the recollection. 
“I kept the class only three weeks; 
then some one told me about an old 
blind woman on Fourteenth street, 
and I thought I'd go and read to her. 


went to sleep! The first snore was 
the final check to my ambition. I 
haven’t tried to do any good since.” 


“T sometimes think,” said Mrs. 
Rodgers, in the little pause that fol- 
lowed this narrative, “that we go 
outside for opportunities of helpful- 
ness and overlook those in our own 
homes.” 

Kitty's face expressed some per- 
“T don’t understand vou, 
Mrs. Rodgers. Uncle Mac and auntie 
are both church-members, and I 
haven’t any brothers to reclaim from 
wrong-doing.” 

“Couldn’t you do something for the 
servants?” asked Mrs. Rodgers, gen- 
tly. 
Kitty looked more puzzled than 
before. “Why, our servants have 
everything. The girls both bought 
plush coats last winter, and Eliza— 
she’s going to be married soon—is 
making quite an elaborate trousseau. 
As for John—well, John’s nothing 
but an animal. Even if I wanted to, 
I couldn’t do anything for him.” 


Mrs. Rodgers said no more. What 
could she say that would be helpful 
to this pretty, shallow girl, with her 
fondness for the picturesque side of 
philanthropy ? “Perhaps she would 
be different if she had a mother,” she 
thought pityingly. 

So the little sermon ended and 
might have been forgotten had not an 
unusual occurrence at Kitty’s home 
brought it again to her mind that 
very day. As she walked into the 
back parlor late that afternoon she 
found her aunt upon the sofa, looking 
pale and agitated. 

“Why, Aunt Jennie, are you sick?” 
questioned Kitty with some concern. 

“Sick, no! But I’m utterly used 
up,” answered Mrs. Winslow, peevish- 
ly. “Eliza’s beau is dead.” 

“Why, Aunt Jennie! ” 

“Yes, dead and buried. It seems 
that they wrote her two weeks ago 
and she didn’t get the letter. And 
now she’s acting like a crazy creature. 
I don’t believe she tries to control 
herself,” said Mrs. Winslow, indig- 
nantly. “Now,I suppose Ann will 
have to make the biscuits, and Dr. 
Walker is coming to tea.” - 


Kitty took off her gloves in silence. 


ly upon her awaking sensibilities. 
Then, obeying some irresistible im- 
pulse, she went softly down stairs into 
the kitchen. 


Eliza was sitting by the table, her 
head bowed upon her hands, and was 
moaning in tearless misery. She was 
the oldest daughter of a respectable 
farmer in Novo Scotia, and had come~ 
to the city three years before; a quiet, 
capable girl, with a happy secret 
locked away in her breast which. cast 
a rosy light upon the most prosaic 
routine of daily duties. But while 
she had planned and worked and 
sung, her lover had died, and the 


earth had eovered him, and now the | 


first terrible shock of awakening was 


ness. 

Kitty stood by in silence. The 
trite words of consolation died upon 
her lips. And with a sense of shame 
she realized that for almost a year 
she had lived under the same roof 
with this girl, so near her own age; 


bonds of friendship which now made 


it easy for her to utter words of com- 
fort. 

“My poor girl! My poor Eliza!” 
she said at last. | 

The tears rushed to her eves as she 
spoke, and with an unusual impulse 
of tenderness she took the girl's limp 
hand caressingly in her own. Eliza 
opened her eyes, stared wildly about 
her, and then burst into a fit of pas- 
sionate weeping. 

‘Sure, it’s the furrst she’s cried at 
all,” said Ann, crying too, in noisy, 
Irish fashion. “It’s just been moanin’ 
an groanin’ Miss Kitty, an’ niver a 
tear till now.” 

After a little, Kitty succeeded in 
coaxing the sobbing girl to go to her 
room and lie down—such a small, 
bare room as it was, with little of the 
comfort visible elsewhere in that 
home. Kitty looked about her with 
a feeling like dismay. She had been 
honest when she said that she wished 
to make some one happier. Could it 
be that she had overlooked the op- 
portunities the Lord had put into 
her very hands? Eliza came down- 
stairs next morning pale and heavy- 
eyed. 

“You feel sick, don’t you?” said 
Kitty, coming into the kitchen after 
breakfast was over. “Ill do the 
work in the parlors this morning, and 
Ann may help you.” 

Kitty felt that the astonishment de- 
picted on the faces of the two girls 
was a more bitter reproach than 
words. After that it was astonishing 
how her opportunities seemed to mul- 
tiply. 

“Kitty!” called her aunt a few even- 
ings after, “are you going to bed now? 
Then see if doors are locked.” 

“T wonder if Ann has come in yet,” 
said Kitty, pausing with her foot on 
the stair. 

“If she hasn’t, she must go some- 
where else, said Mrs. Winslow, placid- 
ly. “My doors are locked at ten 
o’clock.” 

Kitty made noreply. This custom 
of Mrs. Winslow’s of locking out her 
belated servant girls, leaving them to 
whatever shelter or companionship 
the city might offer, was not unknown 
to her niece, but had never appeared 
to her in the same light as now. 
However, it was never profitable to 
argue with Mrs. Winslow. Kitty 
obediently locked the doors and then 
went upstairs to reconnoitre. Eliza 
was asleep and breathing heavily. 
Ann had not yet made her appear- 
ance. 

Three minutes later Miss Vernam 
stole down the back stairs and took 
her seat by the kitchen fire. She 
had not waited long when there came 
a sound at the door. Kitty unlocked 
it instantly, and Ann, flushed and 
breathless, stole into the room. 

“I'd made sure that the ould lady 
—goodness, Miss Kitty, is it you?” 
and Ann paused, overcome with con- 
fusijon. 

“You should have been in earlier, 
Ann,” said Kitty, gently. “You know 
my aunt is very particular.” 


“T know it, Miss Kitty,” stammered 
the girl. “But I was out with a 
frind, an’ I niver thought o' the time, 
an’ I was that frightened whin I 
found I was late’”— 

Here Ann paused, quite out of 
breath. | 

“But you'll be more careful next 
time, won't you?” said Kitty, with a 
smile that won the Irish girl’s im- 
pulsive heart. 

“’Dade an’ I will, miss, an’ 1 wou’t 
forgit your goodness.” 


And Ann went up-stairs crying, 
calling upon Kitty’s head the bless- 
ing of all the saints. Even of John, 
Kitty had hopes from the time she 
found him, flushed and cvatless, en- 
gaged in the exhaustive occupation 
of writing a letter home. Kitty stood 
by the table looking down on the 
blotted scrawl, and listened to John’s 
description of his mother and his lit- 
tle sister, who could “read writin’ like 
‘twas print.” The man’s heavy fea- 
tures softened as he talked of home, 
and Kitty, noticing, wondered if all 
the world were changing, or if the 
difference was in herself. 

Of course it did not end there. 
Eyes once opened to opportunities of 
usefulness, sovn learn to look beyond 
the walls of home. But Kitty Ver- 
nam, as she goes about her “Father’s 
business,” finds no work more blessed 
than that which lies a her vwn door. 
—Congregationalist. 


TEMPERANCE AND FOREIGN MIS. 
SIONS. 


With profound thankfulness I make 
the statement that very nearly all 
American missionaries are total ab- 
stainers. I believe every Congrega- 
tional missionary, every Methodist 
Episcopal, every Northern Baptist, 


-every Northern Presbyterian, and 


every missionary of many other small- 
er bodies of Christians is a total ab- 
stainer, but not all American Episco- 
palian missionaries, not all Southern 
Presbyterians, not all Southern Bap- 
tists. Not more than half the British 
missionaries are total abstainers. 

It is a cheering sign, however, that 
nearly all young missionaries from 
the British Isle. have adopted this 
‘principle and practice. There is 


-more than one British mission station 


in India where all gray-haired mis- 
sionaries, male and female, are regu- 
lar daily drinkers, and every young 
one is an ardétit abstainer. In ail 
my journey I have met with but one 
total abstaining missionary from the 
continent of Europe, and I have 


heard of only two others. Most, if 
not all, of the continental boards 
send out wine and beer to their mis- 
sionaries as openly and as freely as 
they do other supplies. 

The practice of total abstinence 
has been made a prerequisite to 
church membership in many missions 
and stations, as, for example, the 
American Board Mission in Japan, 
the Baptist mission in Burmah, the 
Methodist Episcopal missions in Asia 
and Africa, but not in Italy. But 
this good principle and practice has 
not been required by all total abstain- 
ing missionaries. In some iustances, 
missionaries have been governed by 
the usage of the church at home to 
which they belong. 

Ir many lands nearly every person 
from Christian countries natives ever 
see is a drinker, frequently a heavy 
drinker. Ambassadors, consuls, 
lower officials in connection with 
legations and consulates, merchants, 
soldiers, sailors, nearly all drink, and 
many are frequently intoxicated. It 
is not strange, then, that the idea that 
to drink is a Christian habit should 
become fixed in the native mind. In 
India it has become so to such an ex- 
tent that drunkard and Christian are 
interchangeable terms. It is often 
said when a Hindu joins a church, 
“He has become a drunkard.” 

Christian churches have lost some 
of their most useful members through 
drunkenness, and even gifted pastors 
have been deposed for the same 
cause.— The Congregationalist. 


DEACONESSES. 


BY REY. ROBERT E, THOMPSON, D.D. 


The description given in the six- 
teenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans of “Phoebe, our sister, which 
is a deacon of the church at Cen- 
chreve,” and also what is said of the 
proper character of the women dea- 
cons in I Timothy iii :11, seems to me 
sufficient that the office of deaconesses 
existed in the apostolic church. 

This view is confirmed by the first 
glimpse we have of the condition and 
methods of the Christian church 
through the eyes of a Pagan onlooker. 
Pliny, writing from Bithynia within 
twenty years after the death of the 
Apostle John, speaks of having arrest- 
ed and tortured two women, quae 
ministrae dicebantur—the Latin equi- 
valent of deaconess —to ascertain 
what was the truth as to the practices 
and beliefs of the Christians. From 
that time, in church literature, we find 
mention of the office as well establish- 
ed and recognized, and even as con- 
veyed by ordination to those who were 
admitted to it. It finally died out 
when monasticism had effected the 
great perversion of the social order 
of the church, and holy idleness had 
come into greater esteem than Chris- 
tian activity in good works. 

The female diaconate existed to fur- 
nish scope for woman’s energies in 
the widest fields of personal service, 
and to associate -the sexes in this 
field, so as to secure the highest effi- 
ciency from the union and co-opera- 
tion of their contrasted qualities. It 
gave scope to woman’s tact and adapt- 
ability in the care of persons, with- 
out trusting her into those modes of 
service which are reserved for man. 

The demand for its revival came 
with the new awakening of the wo- 
men of Protestant Christendom to the 
opportunities there are for their em- 
ployment in the works of the church. 


PLEASURES WHICH A_ CHRISTIAN 
SHOULD FOREGO. 


BY F. FLAWITH. 


1. Those as to the helpfulness and 
propriety of which he is in doubt. 
“Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
(Rom. xiv: 23.) 

2. Those in which he cannot in- 
dulge without danger that his exam- 
ple may lead others into sin. (Rom. 
xiv: 15; I Cor. viii: 9.) 

3. Even those in which, if he en- 
gage, he will grieve weak Chrisiians, 
who thus disprove them; much more 
those which Christians universally 
condemn. (I Cor. viii: 12, 13; Rom. 
xiv: 12,13; Mark ix: 42. 

4. Those which have the taint of 
sin upon them. (Jude 23.) 

5. Those which, if indulged in, 
would place him in a false position. 
(I Thess. v: 22; II Cor. viii: 21.) 

6. Also those which seem to iden- 
tify a Christian in taste and life with 
a sinful world, from which he should 
be separate. (II Cor. vi: 14-17; Rom. 
xii: 2.) 

7. Those which might gain the 
mastery over him, and would inter- 
fere with anything of more impor- 
tance. (I Cor. x: 33.) 

8. Those into which he cannot car- 
ry his religion, and make them ac- 
cord honestly one with the other. 
(I Cor. vii: 31.) 7 

9. Those in which he cannot show 
forth the shining graces of a Chris- 
tian character to the honor of God. 
(Matt. v: 16.) | 

10. To sum all together, a Chris- 
tian cannot consistently and without 
previous sin, enter into any pleasures 
in which he cannot breathe the at- 
mosphere of Christ’s presence. 


The polite reporter wrote that 
“Miss Chromatic rendered several 
piano pieces,” but the printer set up 
that she “ rended the piano to pieces.” 


We shall be judged hereafter, not 


by ‘what we have felt;.but by what we 


have done.—Robert Hall. 


Houselold. 


Pumpkin Pie. 


When ‘‘melancholy days” come round, 
And leaves get brown and red; 

When corn is shocked, and when you add 
A blanket to your bed; 

When apples, pared and quartered, 
Are set in the sun to dry— 

This is the time you smack your lips, 
And think of pumpkin ple. 


This pumpkin pie’s a tempting dish 
To almost any fellow; 

So sweet and tender, luscious (yum), 
And then, withal, so yellow ! 

And stir up eggs, and milk, and spice, 
And sugar—oh, my eye! 

And then you add the pumpkin, 
And that makes the pumpkin pie. 


A doubt’s been growing in my mind, 
And I’ve been thinking why, 

With eggs and sugar, milk and spice, 
We call it pumpkin pie. 

For pumpkin by itself is naught— 
’Tis cow food—and, by jing, 

Eggs, sugar, milk and spice will make 
A pie with anything. 


How like to pumpkins are some men 

Who’re lauded in these days; 
Somebody does the work for them, 

And they usurp the praise. 
Henceforth I’ll make a metaphor 

When such an one I spy, 
And every false usurper 

I’ll call a pumpkin pie. 

— Yankee Blade, 


BAKED AND POTTED PEARS. 


Among fall fruits tie pear holds 
an important place, although its rep- 
utation has suffered somewhat from 
improper treatment when an attempt 
has been made to serve pears cooked, 
either as sauce or canned. 

The pear possesses some peculiar 
qualities, and requires a different 
treatment from other fruits. | 

It is the only fruit that is better 
for being removed from the tree 
when green and laid aside to ripen. 

It has no marked flavor of its own, 
and readily absorbs that of any 
spice or fruit. 

It requires to be cooked much 
longer than most fruits. When sim- 
ply canned, its only recommendation 
to most persons is its looks ; and the 
large, while, perfectly shaped halves 
do lodk nice, but are tasteless and in- 
sipid. 

Ripe, juicy pears are delicious 
served'with sugar and cream. The 
pears should be put on the ice until 
cold, peeled, sliced thin, sprinkled 
with sugar, and served immediately. 

Pears bake nicely and make a very 
rich dish. They require at least two 
hours to cook. 

Baked Pears, No. 1.— Wash and 
wipe the pears, cut in halves, remove 
the core and all imperfections ; put 
in a deep earthen baking-dish, cover 
with water, and place in a hot oven. 
When soft, add sugar and brown. 

Baked Pears, No. 2.—Select sound, 
perfect pears ; place in a baking-dish 
with a little water. Bake until 
thoroughly done. When cool, re- 
move the skins, roll each pear in 
granulated sugar, and arrange in a 
glass dish. Serve with whipped cream. 

A housekeeper whose dishes al- 
ways prove acceptable and appetiz- 
ing prepares what she calls potted 
pears in this way: Take nice, ripe 
pears ; do not peal but wipe care- 
fully ; cover the bottom of a stone 
jar with pears, stems upward, and 
sprinkle sugar over them ; then set in 
another layer of pears ; sprinkle over 
more sugar, and continue until the 
jur is full. Putin a pint and a half 
of water to every gallon of fruit. 
Cover the jar close, and set in a slow 
oven two hours. 

Housekeepers remote from mar 
kets, who are obliged to buy their 
supplies of fruit canned, will find the 
pears much improved if treated in 
this way : Remove the fruit from the 
can, and if the pears are soft enough 
for a broom straw to pass easily 
through them, drain off the juice and 
set the pears aside. Put the juice in 
a porcelain kettle with half a pint of 
sugar and a pint of water. Tie half 
a teaspoonful of ground cloves in a 
piece of thin muslin, and throw. into 
the syrup, whiclk should be boiled 
until it looks thick and rich. Then 
put in the pears, and cook ten min- 
utes. Carefully remove each piece 
of pear with a wooden or silver 
spoon to a glass or earthen jar, pour 
the syrup over them, and cover 
tightly until cold. The bag of cloves 
should be removed before the pears 
are put in the syrup.— Harper's Bazar. 


We are, perhaps, too much in the 
habit of thinking of death as the cul- 
mination of disease,.which regarded 
only in itself is an evil, and a terrible 
evil. But I think rather of death as 
the first impulse of the new strength, 
shaking itself free from the old 
mouldy remnants of earth-garments, 
that it may begin in freedom the new 
life which grows out of the old. The 
caterpillar died into the butterfly. 
Who knows but disease may be the 
coming of the keener life break- 
ing into this, and beginning to de- 
stroy, like fire, the inferior modes or 
garments of the present? And thus 
disease would be but the sign of the 
salvation of fire; of the agony of the 
greater life to lift us to itself, out of 
that wherein we are falling and sin- 
ing. And so we praise the consum- 
ing fire of life.—George Macdonald. 


God mingles the bitter with the 
sweet in this life to set us seeking an- 
other life where there shall be sweet 
alone.— Augustine. 


A tender conscience is a stronger 
obligation: than a prison.— Thomas 
Fuller. 


For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Pills 
For BiliousnesS 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer X Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Drugyiste. 


Every Dose Effective 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San FRA. 01800. 


FOSTER & 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


p 


For hot climates. Choice 
MACKEREL AND 


26 & 28 C 
SAN FRANOISOO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Franotsco 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8S. F. 
fa For -ale by all hardware dealers, 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1 
work wayranted. Fine watch and jew- 
a specialty. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
Cheese, Eggs, Lara, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 12, 28 ahd 30 Center Warket 
~ Bet. Kearny & Dhpont, Sutter & Post, 


elephone ‘No. 1418. 


Spregue Corresp’ce 


particulars to 
J. Cainer, Jr., *ec’y 
DtTRO IT, 


porcelain tubs. Water pum 
‘Only at high’ tidé, and cham 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6,189). Its departments are: Kinder- 
‘garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For ful] 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay , 
Oak'and. 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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1222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 1*92. Send for circulars, 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds ve) y 
nearly to that of Wellestey College, Mas, 
The Seminary course of study remains p; - 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL, 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telesraph Ave , Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 
Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 
Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 
For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principa|. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 
Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 


Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, A.M.., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


= — 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for yon? 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It i# 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 
Bend fo» catalogue to 

Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 


PRINOIPAL 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 


OAKLAND, CAL.j]~ 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. } 
W. W. Lovgjoy. D.D. 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. NasH, M.A., Secretary. 
Ruys R. Lioyp, M. A. 
FREDERICK W. PHELPs, M.A." 


Applications may be* made to President or 


Secretary; or other members of the faculty. © 


Term of study, September 6,.1892, to April 


26, 1893. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 


TAKE A CowrRSE IN THE 


or LAW. 
(Incorporated. ) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 


722 Wuitnev Brock, 
mich. 


6-22-lyr 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 


MONTCOMERY AVE 
swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
from the bay 
daily. Every- 


thing new, clean. and well‘ordered. Ba 
San Frakorsco ! 25 cents. | 


ers. For catalogue or information address the - 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 
Revery. 


Dim grows the wood; the amber evening tints 
Merge into opal skies and stars just seen; 
Down vistas gloomed and winding there are 


hints 
Of elves and gnomes along the mosses green. 


MIDNIGHT, 
A holy song the thrush has distant sung; 
The tree-tops murmur like some dreaming sea; 
Hark ! far away a silvern bell has rung 
Twelve strokes, slow tolled, that faint and 
fade from me. 


MORNING. 


A shaft of gold upon my upturned face 
As fleeting and as shy as any fawn; 

Sweet odors, stirring winds and forms of grace; 
Now, tell me, is this heaven, or is it dawn ? 


—Richard Burton, in October Godey’s. 


SUNRISE AT MIRROR LAKE. 


BY HENRY E. PASTOR. 


Among the deep, majestic vales 
that lie between the lofty peaks of 
the ragged Sierras, there is one deep- 
er and more majestic than its fellows 
—one whose sublime and solemn 
grandeur seems to render it a fit sepul- 
cher forthe human family. Its mon- 
uments, too, are many and massive, 
carved out of the solid granite by the 
deft chisel of Titanic forces that have 
long since spent their strength and 
fallen asleep—domes, half-domes, 
spires, obelisks—forms fantastic or 
of stately symmetry—fitting embell- 
ishments for the great mausoleum of 
man. Nor are these imposing monu- 
ments of rugged rock all that marks 
this wondrous spot. A score of sky- 
born waterfalls shimmer in the sum- 
mer sunshine, lending light, and life, 
and beauty to the magnificent chasm 
into which they pour. The lyric of 
the cascade blends with the symphony 
of the breeze-swept trees, making vo- 
eal the air around with their music. 


Reader, would you listen to the 
wild, weird music of Nature’s grand 
choir, in a temple not made with 
hands? Then, go to the valley of the 
Yosemite. 

But we mean to tell of one little 
spot only in this enchanted valley. 
Nestled ifi a beautiful canyon at the 
northeast end of the valley lies a nar- 
row sheet of limpid water, thousands 
of feet below the crest of the cliffs 
that rise up almost perpendicularly 
from its rich-foliaged margin. This 
tiny lake is the home of a large fam- 
ily of happy mountain trout, and is 
known far and wide for its reflective 
powers and picturesque surroundings. 
A pilgrimage to the Yosemite is in- 
complete without a visit to Mirror 
Lake. . 

It is a June morning when we pay 
a second visit to this lake. The sky 
is a clear, azure blue, such as we 
have often seen in the better paintings 
of Italian landscape. The air is 
crisp and bracing, enough so to give 
zest to our early morning walk. We 
have pitched camp atthe mouth of the 
Tenaiya Canyon, on the well-wooded 
bank of the pretty little stream bear- 
ing the same name,and so are with- 
in easy walking distance of the lake. 
We arrive there about fifteen minutes 
before sunrise. The same quiescent 
clearness glasses its surface, the same 
sharp outline of sky, mountain and 
tree is imaged in the depths below, 
as when first seen. At intervals a 
hungry trout darts after an unwary 
fly, breaking the smooth water into 
sharp, tiny ripples. that quickly spread 
into larger but less distinct circles, 
until melting away in the placid 
calmness of the lake’s wonted mood. 
Standing on a granite rock project- 
ing a few feet into the water, and 
watching below, instead of above, 
for the “rise” of the near approach- 
ing sun, our eye is drawn to a gold- 
en halo surmounting a picturesque 
peak on the opposite side. This peak 
appears as a huge stalactite hung 
from the roof of an immense fairy 
grotto; and the weird light that tips its 
summit, as the reflected illumination 
from an Enchanted Palace hidden 
somewhere in the inverted mountains 
near by. 

But while we stand and gaze with 
transfixed admiration upon the beau- 
ties of this unreal world at our feet, 
& vision of even greater loveliness 

breaks upon our view. Across the 
depths of the cerulean dome beneath 
there floats into sight over an arch 
in the mountains an iris-hued cloud 
of surpassing splendor. All the col- 
ors of the rainbow show out rich and’ 
deep upon its fleecy folds, pink tints 
and green showing especially brill- 
iant. Scarcely crediting the evidence 
of our senses, we glance quickly at 
the sky above to see if this thing of 
beauty had a counterpart in the world 
of reality. We beholda vapory mass, 
in form and outline like that below, 
but the gorgeous coloring is not 
there. "Tis but a— 


** Beautiful cloud ! with folds so soft and fair 

Swimming in the pure, quiet air”— ’ 
A fleecy whiteness, relieved by soft 
shadows, pearl and grey—no more. 
We look again beneath us—the cloud 
18 Just vanishing, with fading brill- 
‘ance, behind the mountain tops. 
Another patch of cloud now sails into 
sight, smaller than the first, but, if 
possible, more radiant in coloring. We 
again look upward for a verification 
of the vision. We scan the orig- 
inal closely. Yes,a few pale colors 
are discerned—faint suggestions of the 
opalescent image below. And what an 
mage! If, as the child blows soap- 


water into the iridescent bubble, the 
poet could transmute, by an alchemy 
all his own, the tinted seashell 
into the eriform cloud, he would pro- 
duce the nebulous images spread out 
before us this June morning; clouds— 
‘‘ Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 
Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air’ 

Their battlements hung o’er the slopes and 

the forests, 


Seats of the gods in the limitless ether, 
Looming sublimely aloft and afar.” 


Were these passing clouds self- 
conscious, methinks they would 
pause over Mirror Lake, and, Naiad- 
like, linger long to gaze on them- 
selves glassed in the depths of this 
unique mirror of the mountains. 
Standing on that rock watching these 
and other bits of nebulous beauty 
wafted by, we think eye never be- 
held before so glorious a pageant. 


Clouds 3,000 feet above the Half 
Dome—the probable height of those 
we saw—have a total elevation of 
12,000 feet above sea level. At this 
altitude, instead of watery vapor, 
clouds are composed of spicules of 
snow—myriads of minute natural 
prisms that decompose the auroral 
light into the resplendent hues of the 
chromatic spectrum. Why the effect 
is heightened in the reflection we are 
not scientist enough to _ explain, 
though the difference is as striking 
as it is beautiful. 


But Phcebus has scaled the lofty 
mountain slopes, and floods lake and 
canyon with an effulgence that oblit- 
erates the quiet shadows, and rouses 
drowsy Nature toa full,gladsome sense 
of his coming. The lake before us, the 
hand-glass of mountain sprite and 
woodland elf, takes on a burnished 
sheen too dazzling to look upon. The 
vision below has been snuffed out by 
the superior brightness above, and 
the spell-bound spectator is roused 
from his revery by the hoarse voice 
of the prosaic jehu shouting, “All 
aboard!” for the ruddy fire and 
smoking breakfast awaiting him at 
the hotel has manifold charms over 
standing in the cold morning air, 
shivering, and listening to the gush- 
ing eloquence of a bevy of senti- 
mental young ladies and the trite re- 
marks of a knot of unsentimental 
men—over what? A little pond of 
water and a few flecks of clouds at 
the unseusonable hour of breakfast 
time. 

So, thirty or forty disillusionized 
beholders of sunrise at Mirror Lake 
enter carriages or mount horses and 
ride back to the hotels to partake of 
something more substantial than a 
“feast for the eyes” alone—all except 
the plebeian campers, who trudge 
back in the dust of the whirling car- 
riages to their forsaken camps, and 
regale themselves on burnt mush 
and overdrawn ‘coffee, and’ other 
things less dainty found lying around 
loose. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Knowing that Lowell was my su- 
perior, I presented myself at his door 
with considerable hesitation. It left 
me when I was shown into his study, 
for there was that in his pleasant face 
and kindly eye, in the grasp of his 
hand and the tone of his voice, that 
put me at once at ease. It was a 
bright forenoon, either toward the 
end of spring or the beginning of 
fall, and there was a wood fire on the 
hearth, not so much because it was 
needed, I thought, as because it made 
the room look cosy and comfortable. 
We were in the library, and there 
were books everywhere—in cases 
along the walls, in chairs, and on the 
table at which he wrote. We sat be- 
side this table in the ruddy glow of 
the fire, and, lighting each a cigar, 
we smoked and talked. He asked 
me about myself—for he had heard 
of me, he said—and about the men 
of letters whom I knew in New York. 
I mentioned Park Benjamin, who had 
been very kind to me, and whom he 
probably knew (he nodded), and 
Ralph Hoyt, whom he might know 
(he did not nod), and Hoffman, and 
Griswold, and Matthews, and the 
Duyckincks, of whom he also probab- 
ly knew (he nodded again), “and who 
certainly know you,” I was about to 
add, when I remembered that he had 
not acknowledged “A Fable for Crit- 
ics,” and suppressed the remark. Had 
I read much, and what books did I 
like most? It was a large question, 
and it led to much talk; for I was 
grateful for the interest in me which 
it manifested, and was curious to 
know what he thought of my read- 
ing. I told him that I read all the 
books which, coming in my way, in- 
terested me, and that most of these 
were in verse, for which I cared more 
than for prose. I began with the 
eighteenth-century poets, which I ac- 
cepted at what I thought the value 
the world set upon them, but I had 
not read long before I wondered at 
the reputation in which they were 
held. I found Thomson’s “Seasons,” 
for example, dull reading, his natur- 
al descriptions were sO vague, and 
his language was so turgid; and 
Cowper’s “Task,” apart from its pic- 
tures of nature, was nothing to me. 
My criticism was just so far as it 
went, he said, but it did not go far 
enough; for, whatever might be the 
nineteenth-century Judgment of Cow- 
per and Thomson, they were impor- 
tant poets at the eras in which they 
flourished, since the one undermined 
and the other overthrew the school 
of false natural description which ob- 


den’s time and later modish versifiers, 
who wrote pastorals because Virgil 
and Theocritus did, and who, instead 
of looking at nature through their 
own eyes, read it through the specta- 
cles of books. How bad the best 
were we saw in “Windsor Forest.” 
But perhaps I had not read the poets 
chronologically. No, I had read spor- 
adically, just as I happened to get 
them. But no matter in what order 
I read, it seemed to me that most of 
them had no clear idea of what po- 
etry was. Yes, he said. And what 
is poetry? I have read many defini- 
tions, I replied, but none that did not 
require further definition. One defi- 
nition of poetry, as I remember it, is 
that it is something which cannot be 
so well expressed in prose as in verse. 
So Coleridge hinted, he answered, 
when he shaped the dictum, “the best 
words in the best places.”—Richard 
Henry Stoddard. 


OLD PARIS. 


The real Paris, the Paris of romance 
and history, the Paris of Eugene Sue 
of Balzac, of Victor Hugo, of Emile 
Zola—in one word, the Paris of the 
Parisians, and not that of Cook’s tour- 
ists—must be looked for off the Boule- 
vards, in the popular quarters of the 
city, in the faubourgs. There one, 
instead of English and American vis- 
itors, sees the real inhabitants of 
Paris, and can judge of the real char- 
acteristics and customs of the French 
people. 

It is in these populous quarters 
only that one feels the sensation of 
being in a strange city, among a peo- 
ple about whom everything has the 
charm of novelty—dress, manners, 
shops and architecture. 

To begin, then, we find in the very 
heart and center of the city, on the 
Boulevard St. Michel, the “Students’ 
Boulevard,” a vestige of the time 
when it was yet a Roman settlement, 
and called “Lutece’—the “'Thermes” 
of Julian, built by that emperor in 
the fourth century. 

These “Thermes,” or baths, are yet 
in a wonderful state of preservation, 
better by far than that of many build- 
ings of the last century. One has 
but to glance at the massive and solid 
walls of this curious structure to see 
that they knew how to build in those 
days, and that contractors were then 
a race unknown. | 

These ruins, of which every divis- 
ion—“Caldorium,’“Frigidorium,’ etc., 
can still be distinctly located, form 
part of the collection of the famous 
Musee Cluny; in fact, almost part 
and parcel of the Hotel Cluny, which 
is built close up to them and con- 
tains so many artistic and antiquarian 
treasures. They are piously preserv- 
ed, and will probably last for cen- 
turies to come, when the modern 
structures surrounding them will 
have crumbled to dust. 

Close to the Halles Centrales, the 
famous market, of which Emile Zola 
gives such a vivid and wonderful 
description in the “Ventre de Paris,” 
are the Rue Piroueile, where one seems 
to be suddenly transplanted into the 
very .nidst of the Paris of the Middle 
Ages, and the Rue de Venice, a quaint 
old street, full of curious tumble- 
down old buildings exceedingly 
picturesque, but still more filthy, and 
by no means_ wholesome-looking. 
The Rue de Venice is one of those 
streets which quiet, peaceful and law- 
abiding.citizens give a wide berth to 
after sundown. 

A still more dangerous neighbor- 
hood is the spot known as Les Car- 
rieres d Amerique, situated in Belle- 
ville, formerly one of the most joy- 
ous and beautiful suburbs of Paris, 
but now part and parcel of the great 
city. Inthe past it was a Sunday 
promenade, full of beer-gardens, bad 
music, and cheap restaurants. At 
present it is shunned by pleasure- 
seekers and inhabited by the poorest 
of poor workingmen, the scum and 
refuse of the vast capital. The most 
poverty-stricken and disreputable of 
all Paris possesses of poor and disrepu- 
table, a conglomeration of rag-pickers, 
thieves, and assassins, seek refuge in 
the excavations of these now aban- 
doned quarries. Why they are called 
Les Carrieres d’Amerique, no one 
pretends to know. There is not now, 
and certainly never has been, any- 
thing American about them.—‘Select- 
ed. 


- 


A missionary in Madagascar writes 
as to the source of progress which 
has been witnessed in that great. is- 
land within the past few years, that 
it was the Bible that made Madagas- 
car. They have now in Madagascar 
1,360 congregations — self-support- 
ing congregations—and that work 
has been mainly done by the Bible. 
The people of Madagascar have only 
one book, and that book the Bible, 
and they regard all other books as 
only useful so far as they throw light 
on the Bible, and help them to nu- 
derstand it. The Roman Catholics 
had been in Madagascar since 1616, 
but no trace of their work remains 
because they did not give the Word 
of God to the people. 


There are 200 baptized Christians 
in Uganda in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, and about 
2,000 adherents under instruction. 
The Gospel of Matthew has been 
translated into the native tongue. 
The arrival of 100 copies from Eng- 
and was attended with the wildest 


tained among the poetasters of Dry- ! joy. 


kiterary and Educational. 


Neicupors IN Barton Square. By Alice 
Eddy Curtiss. Pp. 346. Price, 
$1.50. Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 


A thrillingly tender story of a hard 
life filled with comfort by the pres- 
ence of God. Its heroine is a little 
dressmaker, lovable and intensely 
loving. She is burdened with abun- 
dance of comparatively unprofitable 
work, the care of an almost imbecile 
aunt and of a headstrong young sis- 
ter. Her earnest but somewhat tact- 
less endeavors to protect the latter 
only urge the young girl to contract 
a most foolish marriage, which not 
long after results in her death. A 
truly self-sacrificing life it is that is 
pictured in the little dressmaker—a 
spirit rarer than it ought to be, yet 
common enough to be recognizable 
by many. The spirit of love thus 
shown finds a time at the end when 
the sadness is only a memory and the 
present is full of joy. The reading 
of this pathetic tale cannot fail to 
deepen one’s regret that Mrs. Curtiss 
could not have lived to do yet more 
work. 


In tHE Vutture’s Nest. By Mildred 
Fairfax. Pp. 396. Price, $1.50. 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. 

A historical tale, which depicts with 
great vividness and power the heart- 
less worldliness that prevailed in the 
French court during the reign of 
Charles IX, when Catherine de Med- 
ici really governed king and nation. 
The heroine of the story, Antoinette 
de Bourlemont, is a young girl who, 
having been brought up under the 
direction and influence of Catherine, 
is, nevertheless, of true, loving and 
loyal spirit. So innocent is she of 
any guile that she never understands 
the true character of her royal friend 
until her eyes are opened by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
malign bitterness of the house of 
Guise, the weak and pitiful character 
of King Charles, the craftiness of the 
Italian queen mother, and the pomp 
and stateliness of court life, are well 
drawn, while the Huguenot party as 
a whole is set before us with all the 
patriotic Christian fervor which ani- 
mated Queen Jeanne and her trusted 
counselor, Coligny. 


THE WOMAN’S TEMPLE. 


Dear Reapers: We have never made |. 


an appeal through your columns for 
the greatest of our enterprises, the 
Woman’s Temperance Temple at 
Chicago, now: about completed, and 
declared to be the most attractive 
business building in the world. Be- 
sides being the headquarters of the 
national W. C. T. U., and the Wom- 
an’s Temperance Publishing House, 
it is also used as a banking and office 
building; four of Chicago’s largest 
banks have their quarters in it. The 
rent roll from the building already 
amounts to $140,000, although it has 
only been occupied since the first of 
May. When it is entirely filled, 
which we expect will be within a 
year, its rental will be something 
over $200,000 annually. The temple 
has a frontage on La Salle street of 
one hundred and ninety-six feet, and 
is thirteen stories high. It contains 
« beautiful memorial hall on the 
ground floor. Here every day in the 
year will ascend prayer and supplica- 
tion for the salvation of the drunkard, 
and the speedy overthrow of that 
traffic which is the world’s greatest 
curse. Within its sacred precincts 
the wanderer, far from home, amid 
temptation, will find its doors ever 
open, with motherly and sisterly 
hearts and hands ready to help and 
lead the erring to Him, who can save 
to the uttermost. 

The capital stock of the Temple is 
$600,000. _ We are using every effort 
to gain possession of the entire stock, 
for, of course, those who hold the 
stock receive the income from the 
rentals, and are the true owners of 
the building. We are glad to say 
that through gifts from our white 
ribboners, and the sale of Temple 
trust bonds, Mrs. Matilda B. Carse 
and her Board of Trustees now hold 
for the national W. C. T. U. $275,000 
worth of stock, almost half of the en- 
tire capital. 

The object of this letter is to ask 
your influence and help for the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which has done s0 many helpful things 
for every temperance paper in the 
land, always showing a sisterly spirit 
of good will to all ventures, journal- 
istic and otherwise, that promised 
help to the temperance reform. We 
believe that the editor will be willing 
and glad to print this letter. We 
wish to ask if there are not scores 
and hundreds among the readers of 
this paper who will be glad to send 
one dollar to Miss Esther Pugh, 
Treasurer of the National W. C. T. U., 
the Woman’s Temple, Chicago, as a 
token of their interest in this great 
movement, whereby the World’s and 
National W. C. 'T’. U. have a beautiful 
home for their work, and a prospect 
of such sure income from rents as 
shall enable them greatly to enlarge 
and strengthen the muvement which 
ig now extending rot only through- 
out our own land, but to every cor- 
ner of the civilized world. A dollar 


tis but little for any one of us to give, 


while the aggregate of these small 
gifts, if. promptly sent, would make 
the Temple our-own before the Na- 
tional Conventiom meets in Denver, 
Colorado, October 28, 1892. 

It is a moderate request that I 
make here and. now, but it represents 
purpose and power for the great so- 
ciety which must have not only a 
name, but. a local habitation; notonly 
an inward spiritual life, but outward 
form and substance. The world has 
never had an object lesson in philan- 
thropy that appealed so strongly to 
the eye as this noble pile standing on 
one of Chicago's most notable streets, 
not a stone’s throw from the Chamber 
of Commerce, and capable of bring- 
ing in such a noble revenue. This, 
however, cannot be done until we 
own all the stock. Will you not, 
good friend and brother, earnest- 
hearted white-ribbon sister, whoever 
you may be, purchase a postoffice or- 
der for one dollar the next time you 
have opportunity, and let it go in to 
swell the constantly deepening cur- 
rent of that money power which must 
be an element in every good cause, 
as well as every evil undertaking on 
the face of the earth? The touch of 
that fabled king, Midas, turned every- 
thing to gold. Give us this little 
wedge of gold, and we will turn it 
into everything good for the great 
reform that means purity and patriot- 
ism, progress and prohibition, health 
and happiness. Yours for God and 
home in every land, 

Frances E. 


Curcaco, Sept. 12, 1892. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS 

TRADE MARKS 
DESIGN PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


prientitic American 


est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. § ow il rated. No intel 
man should be without it. Weekly. $3.08 s 
ear; $1.50 six months. Address M & 
BLISHERS, 31 Broad-way. New York. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Oiir office ir 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise’as to nt 


ability free of charge and we make NO C. GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW ACO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D ¢ 

G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco. 


BRANCH : 
TELEPHONE 5219. 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOZ.” 


TASTELESS —EFFECTUAL 
DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
rove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 
y the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box 


but generally recognized in E land and, in 
fact. throaghout world to be “worth 
guinea a x.” for the reason that they 
WILL CURE a wide range of com. 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 

Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


PURE THE GRAPE 


| An Unfermented Wine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES, grown in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIOUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation isdestroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcobol, thus making a delicious 
and safe medicinal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
Wine; whileit is free from 
the hurtful stimulant of 
Alcohol. 


Physicians Recommend 
Its Use in the Sick 
Room, 


‘For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIK & CO., 


DRUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


S59 Market St., San Francisco, 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TolePphone No. 


Boo B.S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Soi- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received a 
publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all Varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKs and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Manom 21, 1887. 


Sabscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 

JAMES K. WILSON........... ... President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTCHINSON. .. Manager 


Dragcrors—aAlbert Miller, J. L. N. 8 d, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


ov” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. 7) 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, COASTERS, TEA-SETS 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and”all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATOHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


Old, Silver and Nickel Plating Works, 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 


Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., 8. F. 


Old work finished equal to new. 


First Premium Silver Meda). 


Metal 
Tipped. 


Will Not 
Cut 


See Name “EVER RBREADY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the **Ever Ready.’’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 
SPECIAL } MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand 8t., New York 
San Francisco. 


DEPOTS. 


BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street, 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


AND EMBALMERS. 


Every Requisite for First-class Funerals. Lady Attendants at all Hoers. ) 


OFFICE: 2429 Mission St., mr. 9ist. 


Telephone 6103, 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnzspay, Ocroser 5, 1892. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATE AS-. 


SOCIATION OF OREGON. 


A more joyous and thoroughly 
agreeable company of people never 
left Portland for any purpose than 
that composed of the ministers and 
delegates which left this city last 
Tuesday evening for Forest Grove, 
to take part in the forty-fourth an- 
nual association which assembled in 
the church at that beautiful little city, 
at 7:30 o'clock. The number present 
at. the first meeting was much larger 
than the writer ever remembers to 
have seen at any previous Association, 
and the attendance of members of 
the local church was such that the 


- house was fairly crowded. Rev. H. 


L. Bates of Eugene was elected Mod- 
erator, Rev. O. W. Lucas of Oregon 
City, Clerk, with A. T. Gilbert of 
Salem, Assistant Clerk. The associa- 
tional sermon was preached by Rev. 
H. V. Rominger of the Hassalo-street 
church, East Side, Portland. His 
text was the Apostle Paul’s words in 
Romans i: 14, “I am debtor both to 
the Greeks and to the barbarians; 
both to the wise and unwise.” He made 
a strong plea for the brotherhood of 
man and Fatherhood of God, in fact 
as well as in name; deprecated the 
spirit of exclusiveness, so prevalent 
in many quarters; claimed that hu- 
manity, in the right sense, was inter- 
dependent, and that progress in 
Christ’s kingdom would not be what 
it ought until these principles were 
fully recognized. 

Wednesday morning a brief session 
of Willamette local association was 
held, and the newly organized church- 
es of Independence, Hubbard, Elliott 
Prairie, Park Place, Ebenezer (Port- 
land, East Side, in Albina district), 


with Revs. J. L. Hershner of Mississ-— 
ippi-avenue church, East Side, D. V.— 


Poling, Independence, W. C. Kant- 
ner, Corvallis, W. A. Trow, Albany, 
Thomas McClelland, D.D., Forest 
Grove, J. E. Walker, returned mis- 
sionary from China, E. W. Dixon, 
Forest Grove, J. J. Staub, Sunnyside, 
were admitted to membership, and a 
letter of dismissal was granted to 
Rev. J. W. Eldredge, to the United 
Brethren Church. 


The Association Visiting Committee 
to Pacific University made a report 
showing the work in that institution 
in a very satisfactory condition, and 
having the entire confidence of the 
Congregational churches of Oregon 
and the Northwest; also that a mark- 
ed change has been made in the cur- 
riculum, making the course of study 
equal to that of the best Eastern col- 
leges. 


President McClelland made a brief 
statement, expressing his hearty 
thanks for the cordial support every- 
where extended, especially by the 
citizens of Forest Grove, and refer- 
ring to the cordial relations of all the 
faculty and enthusiasm in the work. 
He expressed feelings of deep thank- 
fulness because of the work of grace 
that had been seen in the school the 
past year. All but one of the young 
ladies attending were Christians, and 
more than half of the young men. 
He referred with special gratification 
to the fact that the fall term had just 
opened with a larger number of stu- 
dents than ever before in the history of 
the school—fully 75 per cent. more 
than it opened with last year. The 
needs were spoken of as follows: 
New buildings, boys’ dormitory, more 
complete facilities, greater endow- 
ments. Grinnell, Beloit, Oberlin, 
Williams, Princeton colleges, and uni- 
versities of Michigan and Vermont 
were represented in the faculty. 


Rev. Charles H. Taintor, Field Sec- 
retary of the Congregational Church 
Building Society, Rev. George M. 
Boynton, D.D., Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, Mrs. Boynton, editor 
of the Little Pilgrim and Well Spring, 
Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., Field Sec- 
retary A. M. A., Rev. Washington 
Choate, D.D., Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the A. H. M.S., Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell, editor of the Home Mission- 
ary, Revs. O. A. Thomas, E. W. 
Dixon, and 8S. S. Markham were made 
corresponding members. 


The report on Christian Endeavor 
work among the churches by W. H. 
Morrow showed that this organiza- 
tion existed in 30 churches, with an 
active membership of 575, and asso- 
ciate of 150; 220 active members had 
been added during the year, 40 from 
the associate list; 70 had been added 
to the churches from the Endeavor 
ranks. ‘Twelve societies reported col- 
lections to the amount of $600. The 
collections from the remaining socie- 
ties would easily swell the amount to 
$750. 


The report on Sunday-school work 


for the State, made by Rev. Charles 


H. Curtis, Superintendent C.S. S. & 
P. S., showed that a year ago there 
were 102 schools; 42 had been organ- 


ized during the year, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,224; present number of 
pupils enrolled, 6,166; 20,826 miles 
had been traveled; total expense of 
administration, $3,295.26. 

Rev. H. V. Rominger of Portland, 
East Side, made a vigorous appeal 
for the Ebenezer Congregational 
church, recently organized there, 
composed entirely of German refugees 
driven out of Russia, all of whom 
were very poor. There was a mem- 
bership of 60, and as many more to 
join very soon, provided a church 
building was soon erected; they had 
held worship in a very small building 
of two rooms, with half the cougrega- 
tion inside, and the other half out- 
side, listening through the doors and 
windows. A lot to cost $750 had 
been bargained for, and it was pro- 
posed to build a house to cost as much 
more. Rev. C. H. Taintor of the 
Church Building Society pledged a 
goodly sum, and immediately follow- 
ing $300 was raised in the associa- 
tion. 

The Registrar, Rev. Daniel Staver, 
gave the narrative of the churches. 
While there were discouragements 
and doubts in many respects, on the 
whole, there had been considerable 
progress, and as arule all the churches 
reporting were in a healthy condi- 
tion. Unfortunately, some of the 
leading churches had made no re- 


‘sponse to his request for a report, 


and on that account the showing was 


-notas good as it otherwise would have 
been. There ought to be less negli- 
' gence in the matter of collecting and 


reporting statistics and condition 
of the churches. If the local church 
does not realize the benefit to itself 
by so doing, it should remember that 
such information is valuable to others. 

Wednesday afternoon, for the most 
part, was given to the ladies, and 
their time was exceedingly well filled. 
The Woman's Home Missionary Union 
came first, presided over by Mrs. 
John Sommerville. The address of 
welcome was made by Mrs. O. A 
Thomas, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, who had ex- 
pected to do it,being very ill. Reports 
of encouraging character were read 
from the various officers, all showing 
substantial progress and increased in- 
terest. One small church had contri- 
buted six times as much as a large one, 
four new societies had been organiz- 
ed, $729.86 had been raised. A 
beautiful solo, “Not a Sparrow Fall- 
eth,” was given by Mrs. Thomas Mc 
Clelland. | 

An excellent paper was given by 
Mrs. W. N. Ferrin, the chief thought 
of which was that those who do the 
most for the home work do the most 
for the foreign. 

Mrs. H. S. Caswell, editor of the 
Home Missionary, and the Superinten- 
dent of the National Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union of New York, made 
a stirring address. She could scarcely 
realize that she was in far-away Or- 
egon. It was the realization of her 
hopes for many years. Unions had been 
organized in forty-four States; there 
were 300,000 members, but 300,000 
more were wanted; they should be 
found in every church; no method of 
work was more helpful. She was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. G. M. Boynton of Bos- 
ton, editor of the Wellspring and Lit- 
tle Pilgrim. She sent these papers 
out with a prayer, and requested all 
their readers to daily remember her 
in prayer. She felt that there was a 
great responsibility resting upon her 
in doing her work, and would be able 
to do it better if she had the prayers 
of the children and all interested in 
the work. 


At 3:30 the Oregon Branch of the 
Woman's Board of the Pacific, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. D. B. Gray, held 
its annual meeting, and received an- 
nual reports of its officers. These 
showed an encouraging condition 
and growing interest. The treasur- 
ers report showed receipts to be 
$380. Mrs. H. L. Templeton read a 
highly interesting paper on “Mission: 
Work in Hawaii as I Saw It,” em- 
bodying ths result of observations 
there for four months during the 
past year. This was full of interest, 
and gave evidence of close observa- 
tion among those people. 


A vocal solo was well rendered by 
Miss Mary Bullen, entitled “Come 
Unto Me.” Mrs. Thomas McClelland 
gave an excellent paper on “The In- 
fluence of Foreign Missions on Home 
Life,” full of pertinent suggestions 
as to how best to make the foreign 
and home work supplement each 
other. 


The nominating committee report- 
ed the following committees for the 
year: On O. H. M. S.—Revs. H. L. 
Bates, C. T. Whittlesey, R. M. Jones ; 
on Sunday-schools—Miss M.J. Cosper, 
Rev. D. M. Barber, Rev. J. L. Hersh- 
ner; on Pacific University—Rev. W. 
C. Kantner, Charles L. Fay, B. S. 
Huntington ; on temperance—Rev. T. 


pha Cranston ; correspondence—Revs. 
T. E. Clapp, W. A. Trow, W. C. Cur- 
tis ; place and preacher—Revs. C. F. 
Clapp, D. V. Poling, C. C. Hogue ; 
programme—Revs. H. V. Rominger, 
H. F. Gilt; Y. P. S&S. C. E—F. R. 
Cook, Rev. C. H. Curtis, Miss Ida 
Dinsmore ; auditor—I. A. Macrum ; 
publication—Rev. O. W. Lucas, C. H. 
Gaylord, Rev. Daniel Staver. 

Rev. Daniel Staver was nominated 
as State Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society. 

In the evening Rev. Washington 
Choate, D.D., Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the A. H. M.S., of New York, 
delivered a stirring address on the 
“Home Missionary Problem.” This 
was deeply impressive and well cal- 
culated to arouse the most careless 
person to serious thinking and acting 
in reference to the vexed question as 
to how best to manage this great 


and where are the most needy fields. 

Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., of Chi- 
cago gave an excellent address, illus- 
trated with a stereopticon, describing 
the work of the A. M.A. in the South, 
and showing what a wonderful change 
there had been since the war. Dr. 
Roy will visit California quite exten- 
sively in the interest of the A. M. A. 
The writer can assure those who have 
not heard Dr. Roy that he will give 
them a rare treat. 

Thursday morning reports of the 
officers of the Oregon Home Mission- 
ary Society were read by Rev. Cephas 
F. Clapp, Superintendent, and Rev. 
Daniel Staver, General Missionary. 
If there were any one hour of more 
interest than another during the en- 
tire Association, it was during the 
reading of these reports and their 
consideration imm*diately following. 
Officers for the €.1suing year were 
elected as follows: President, C. L. 
Fay; Vice-President, Rev. D. B. Gray; 
Treasurer, I. A. Macrum; Recording 
Secretary, Rev. C. H. Curtis; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Rev. Cephas F. 
Clapp; members of the Executive 
Committee, Rev. A. Rogers, Rev. O. 
W. Lucas, Rev. Daniel Staver, F. 
McKercher, C. H. Gaylord, Rev. H. 
V. Rominger, Rev. T. E. Clapp, J. E. 
Boynton. An apportionment of 10 
cents per resident member was agreed 
upon to cover the expenses of the en- 
suing year. | 

In the afternoon “Work for Young 
Men” was the subject of a paper by 
Mrs. Alice H. Dodd of Salem, which 
was followed by discussion. 

Rev. C. H. Taintor, of Chicago, 
Field Secretary of the Congregation- 
al Church Building Society, made an 
address on the value of that work to 
the Church, and strongly urged that 
better business methods be pursued. 
If a church organization which has 
been aided gives up, he thinks the 
property ought to be sold, and the 
money placed where it will do some 
good. He thinks the Lord’s business 
deserves the closest possible attention, 
and that prosperity will not follow in 
the wake of slothfulness and negli- 
gence. 

“The Church for the Times,” from 
the standpoint of the pulpit, was pre- 
sented by Rev. H. L. Bates, and from 
the standpoint of the press by George 
H. Himes. 

Communion service was conducted 
by Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., of 
Boston, assisted by Rev. W. C. Cur- 
tis. 

Rev. Thomas McClelland, D.D., 
Presidert of Pacific University, was 
elected a delegate to the National 
Triennial Council, which meets in 
Minneapolis October 12th. 

Rev. H. L. Bates, of Kugene, was 
elected local Secretary of the National 
Church Building Society for Willam- 
ette Association, ind Rev. Charles T. 
Whittlesey, of Pendleton, Secretary 
for Mid-Columbia Association. 

Rev. J. E. Walker, a missionary in 
China for twenty years, gave a brief 
account of his experiences there. 
He stated that he had made more 
converts during the last six months 
than for the first eight years. 

Rev. W. C. Kantner, of Corvallis, 
was selected to preach the Associa- 
tional sermon next year, with Rev. 
H. L. Bates alternate. 

In the evening an address on “Win- 
ning Men” was given by Noel H. 
Jacks, followed by an address by 
Rev. G. M. Boynton, D.D., of Boston‘ 
Secretary of the Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society, 
on the work of that organization. 

Mrs. H. S. Caswell, Corresponding 
Secretary of the National Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, gave an ad- 
dress on the best methods for raising 
money for carrying on the work. 


After resolutions of thanks to the 
railroads for reduced fares, and to 
the Forest Grove citizens for gener- 
ous hospitality, the association ad- 
journed. 

NOTES. 


No invitation was received for the 
Association next year, and, according- 
ly, it was left in the hands of the 
Committee. 

The number of churches represent- 
ed was 36; ministers of churches 
present, 20; ministers without 
churches, 6; delegates, 86. 

The delegate traveling the longest 
distance was Miss L. L. Cochran, 
who came 435 miles from Hunting- 
ton, in the eastern part of the State. 
The minister coming the longest dis- 
tance was Rev. G. J. Webster of Ash- 
land, who traveled 372 miles. 

Rev. H. V. Rominger served the 


H. Henderson, J. J. Staub, Miss Or- “Association in three-fold capacity— 


question of home missionary work, 


first, he gave a good Association ser- 
mon; second and third, in the capac- 
ity of Association photographer and 
all-round crank, and with splendid 
good nature, too. He is versatile in 
his accomplishments, and adds much 


to the life and spirit of an Associa- . 
tion. The pictures he has taken in | 


times past have netted a snug sum 
for the Home Missionary Society. 

It was extremely gratifying to have 
such a good representation of the 
home secretaries with us, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Caswell and Mrs. Boyn- 
ton. The presence of all these earn- 
est and wise Christian workers was 
an unusual stimulus to the Associa- 
tion which will be felt for good in 
the coming year. 

Never was the fellowship idea, so 
strong a principle among those of 
Congregational faith, more abundant- 
ly manifested in the history of our 
Associations than at Forest Grove. 
‘Lhe membership there, led by Pastor 
Rogers and assisted by President 
McClelland, and Mrs. McClelland and 
the faculty of Pacific University, were 
unremitting in their attentions. 

Last Sunday evening Rev. Wash- 
ington Choate, D.D., of the A. H. M. 
S., preached in the First church. 
Thursday evening last, at prayer- 
meeting, Rev. Chas. H. Taintor gave 
an address; and to-day Dr. Boynton 
preached, and Mrs. Boynton made a 
short but delightful address to the 
little ones of the Sunday-school. 
Sunday-school workers of California, 
let me whisper a word to you: Mrs. 
Boynton is a charming talker to a 
Sunday-school, and wants to talk to 
the children; now you see to it that 
she has a chance. Keep the big 
folks away, unless there is ample 
room for both. Gero. H. Himes. 

Portiannd, Oct. 2, 1892. 


Send all items of interest to En- 
deavorers to Frances W. Reid, San 
Jose, during the month of October. 


Santa Clara County Union has re- 
cently held a very successful and in- 
spiring convention at Los Gatos. Al- 
though the Union has been organiz- 
ed but nine months, it has made rap- 
id progress, and accomplished much 
in uniting the societies throughout 
the county and in organizing new 
ones. Los Gatos had extended a 
cordial invitation, and the response 
was all that could be desired. On 
the arrival of the afternoon train 
over two hundred delegates throng- 
ed the depot, to the amazement of the 
station loungers, who evidently had 
no idea that there were so many 
Christian young people in the coun- 
ty. These bright-faced, glad-hearted, 
well-behaved young people were 
such a contrast, such a revelation, 
after the descent upon the town, a 
week before, of Santa Clara County's 
Native Sons and Daughters of the 
Golden West, that the citizens felt 
relieved and encouraged. 

With banners flying, the long pro- 
cession marched to the Baptist 
church, where a short business meet- 
ing was held. Miss Grace Blank of 
Los Gatos conducted a very helpful 
devotional meeting. Encouraging re- 
ports were received from all the so- 
cieties. Four societies had been re- 
ceived into membership since the last 
convention. The M. E. Church, 
South, of San Jose, had organized an 
Endeavor Society, and Palo Alto and 
the Santa Clara Baptist societies ap- 
plied for membership. This makes 
twenty-five societies in the Union, 
and a membership of nearly thirteen 
hundred. Santa Clara county is de- 
termined to secure possession of the 
State Banner during 1893, to be giv- 
en for the largest increase of mem- 
bers. Tho First and Second Presby- 
terian Societies each reported a Jun- 
ior society organized upon the same 
Sunday. 

The Presbyterian church was 
crowded at evening session. Over 
one hundred more delegates arrived 
on the evening train, and fully four 
hundred Christian Endeavorers were 
present to join in the opening praise 
service. A. F. Mayo of Los Gatos 
led the devotional exercises, and Rev. 
J. M. Newell of Santa Clara offered 
prayer. The County and State Pres- 
ident, Mr. W. G. Alexander, spoke 
briefly yet earnestly of the work in 
the county. A roll call of societies 
met thrilling responses from every 
society in the county except Gilroy. 
Visitors were present from all parts 
of the State. 

Four practical papers were read: 
“The Junior Endeavor Society,” by 
Miss M. Dunlap of San Jose; “How 
to Bring Young Women to Christ,” 
by Miss Nichols of San Jose; “How 
to Bring Young Men to Christ,” by 
Mr. J. B. Newell of Santa Clara, and 
“How to Interest Young People in 
Church Work,” by Miss Anna Reid 
of Los Gatos. The programme con- 
cluded with a stirring address by the 
~ woh J. W. Dinsmore, D.D., of San 

ose. 


The visit of Dr. Clark to San Jose 
has already brought forth fruit. The 
young people of the South M. E. 
Church of San Jose were so impress- 
ed by his setting forth of Christian 
Endeavor ideas that they immediate- 
ly formed a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, the only Endeavor Society in 
the Methodist churches of the coun 
ty. 7 


The society in the Congregational 
church at Campbell is the smallest, 
and yet one of the most enthusiastic 
in the county. They have already 
determined to have the spring con- 
vention of the County Union i 
with them. 


MARRIED. 


STRONG— WILLIAMS.—In Clayton, September 
20, 1892, at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Frederick A. Strongof San Francisco and 
Jessie D. Williams of Clayton. «ev. J. H. 
Strong, father of the bridegroom and a for- 
mer past6r at Clayton, officiated. 

A reception was given on the occa- 
sion, which afforded the glad oppor- 
tunity to meet many former parishion- 
ers. It seems like a pause in the on- 
ward march of one’s life, such an oc- 
casion; when we turn back on our 
steps, walk in the old paths, and climb 
those hill-tops. The very paths we 
tread seem like old friends, with feat- | 


ure of road-side and field, just as | 


they were when we were partners to- 
gether in journeyings often, over the 
wide breadth of our field in the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the pas- 
tor’s care. As we rode along amid 
these familiar scenes of years gone 
by, we felt like bowing our greetings 
on either hand, as tu mute friends 
whom we were glad to see once more. 
And, I suppose, what made our glad- 
ness more dear was, after all, the real 
greetings of living hands and speak- 
ing souls as we met face to face, and 
felt that there are outgoings and in- 
comings of life whose features, imag- 
ed in our mutual life, are not effaced 
in the outgoings of earth’s fadings, 


or the incoming of eternal years. 
J. H.S. 


Rev. Frank Read has gathered a 
church of deaf-mutes at Davenport, 
Iowa. The thirty-two members re- 
side in Rock Island, Moline, and Da- 
venport. 


Fublishere’ Bepertment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


Mr. T. E. Wiley, 146 Chambers street, New 
York City, says that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
him of a dry and scaly humor, from which he 
had suffered intolerably. He adds: “I have 
not now a blemish on my body, and my cure is. 
wholly due to Ayer’s Sarsaprilla. 


Have Beecham’s Pills ready in the household. 


— AT THE — 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The Committee of Ways and Means of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition has awarded to 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict (Remington 
Standard Typewriter) the contract for furnish- 
ing all the writing-machines to be used on the 
Exposition Grounds during the Fair. A large 
number will be placed at convenient points 
throughout all the buildings, and are intended 
for the accommodation of the general public, 
representatives of the press and the officers of 
i the Exposition.—Chicago Herald, August 7, 
1892. 


The World’s Fair Commission already use 
over 100 Remingtons in their own work, 


G. WICKSON & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 3 & § Front “treet, 
Los ANGELES; 346 N. Main Street, 
PORTLAND: I4I Front Street. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
cars) John Farnham, Manager 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. 8. C. E. Supplies 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, OASTERS, TEA-SETS 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and’all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATOHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FRANOISOO ...... 


Hold, Silver and Nickel Plating Works, 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 


Bot. New Montgomery and Third Sts., S. F. 


Old work finished equal to new. 


First Premium Silver Medal. 


HOFFMAN 


Readers of Tue Paciric will find a congenial home in the HO 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any price in 


Los Angeles. 


W. STROBRIDGE, Chief Clerk. 


4 ye 


FFMAN HOUSE, whose 


$2 and $2.50 
per day. 


T. W. STROBRIDGE, Proprietor 


Metal 


Will Not 


EVER READY DRESS STAY 
See Name “EVER on Back of | 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee] and warranted water-proof. All other stays are- 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the ““Ewer Ready.-’’ 


Mannfactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


BROWN & METZNER, 535 


onal SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 
CIAL ODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New ¥ 
DErors. | Market Street,’ San" Francisco. 


is 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. in 
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